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BY THE EDITOR, 

Wira other people the rule is, when they have 
nothing to say, to say nothing; but, nothing or not 
nothing, the knight of the quill has always to be 
spurred as well as booted. So, here we go, witha 
valorous spirit, against every sort of windmill that 
may beset us in our travels; and, if we kill no 
giants, nor rescue a single distressed damsel, nor 
catch a solitary glimpse of the fair Dulcinea of a 
somewhat chivalrous ambition, it is hoped that the 
companion of “his worship” will be as patient as 
another Sancho, and consider himself well used if 
he meets with nothing worse than being tossed, 
for a few inklings, in an empty blanket. 

One favor, and only one, do I ask of my most 
trusty reader: that favor is, to ponder very pro- 
foundly and gravely upon a maxim, found among 
the posthumous papers of that wise as well as pa- 
tient man, to whom I have just alluded: “Blessed 
are they who, when they take up a hastily-written 
editorial, are moderate in their expectations; for 
they shall never be disappointed.” 

TAKING LEAVE. 

Having never left the Queen City, excepting 
once, and that for a short time only, for the space 
of two full years, the very thought of getting out 
of it was refreshing; and, weeks before the actual 
departure, even while chained to a sick-bed by the 
hot links of a western fever, the picture of a trav- 
eler, fresh with health, rambling on horseback, or 
darting by railways over the country, now half be- 
side himself with a rampant appetite, now feasting 
and fattening to his utmost satisfaction, this mo- 
ment diving into deep valleys beyond the reach of 
sunlight, the next reappearing and ascending to 
those beetling hights, from which a seeming hemi- 
sphere can be swept at a single stroke of vision, 
and all the time dashing his way onward through 
scenes of more than romantic interest, almost in- 
cessantly kept its place before my imagination. 
But when the hour arrived, the poor subject of 
these dreams tottered feebly from his threshold 
to the vehicle that was to carry him from all his 


treasures; and more than once, while the first mile 
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was being measured, his eyes were eloquent in the 
behalf of home, and his reason put the question to 
his heart: “What are the chances, when dear 
friends divide, that they may never meet again?” 

A RAILWAY WEDDING. 

It is a long time since I witnessed a marriage 
ceremony; and it may, therefore, seem singular, 
that, during most of the passage from Cincinnati 
to Sandusky, my imagination was busy with a 
recent festival of this nature. The strangeness of 
the affair will disappear, however, when it is known 
that the happy pair were numbered among my most 
intimate acquaintances. 

Miss O. was by birth an eastern lady, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, though both her parents, I believe, were of 
New York extraction. For many years, at home 
and every-where, she has been greatly celebrated 
for her beauty; but, unlike most belles, she is 
equally renowned for her beneficence. Inheriting 
vast riches from her ancestry, and endowed with 
almost a miraculous power of profiting and pleas- 
ing, she has spent her past life in bestowing favors 
and fortunes upon all about her. Not only have 
thousands of individuals received their wealth and 
worldly happiness from her, but many large towns 
and cities, from Pittsburg to the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, and even farther, owe more to her bene- 
factions than to all other causes put together. She 
is, of course, with every class of people, the uni- 
versal favorite. Never, perhaps, since the death of 
Portia, wife of Brutus, has a lady been so justly 
famous for her patriotism, her goodness, and her 
beauty. 

My other friend, Mr. E., I have known from my 
earliest childhood. Many a bright summer’s day, 
before care had written a single wrinkle on my 
brow, have I sported with him. With strangers, or 
persons not acquainted with his manners, he was 
sometimes rather abrupt and boisterous in his con- 
duct; but swith me, his favorite playmate, he was 
always mild and pleasant. For hours together, 
when I was a tiny little fellow, I have lain out, be- 
neath a bush, on the clean sandy beach at Buffalo, 
while the sun was hot, when he would stand by 
watchfully, and fan me into a delicious childhood 
slumber. To all my friends and acquaintances, in 
fact to every body, in spite of his occasional rude- 
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ness, which seemed to be a frolic rather than a mal- 
ice in him, he delighted to make himself a bene- 
factor. With all his apparent unevenness of tem- 
per, he was good at heart, and devoted every hour 
of his existence to deeds of love and charity. If 
Miss O. was all gentleness and beauty, as is meet 
for every fair lady, Mr. E. was equally distinguished 
for his manliness of character, while their common 
trait of disinterested benevolence furnished a suf- 
ficient basis for a ready and prosperous union. 
There was another circumstance favorable to their 
connection. Miss O., as I have said, was of eastern 
origin, whereas my. friend E. was a western man, 
born and bred among the almost impenetrable 
wilds of the Upper Mississippi; and my reader 
knows well, that, not only are such connections 
sought after in this age of reason, but that they 
are almost uniformly as fortunate as they are nat- 
ural and desirable. 

Two years ago, after rather a rapid courtship, 
this remarkable couple were united. Great was the 
joy of the whole country; and time has sanctioned 
the propriety of the union, by realizing more than 
all the anticipations of the public. They have 
lived most lovingly together, and, as was expected, 
have made it their only business to pour out their 
united treasures on those around them. Since their 
marriage they have been decidedly more popular, 
more spoken of, more lauded than before it; but, to 
appreciate all the breadth and depth of their popu- 
larity, the reader should have witnessed, as I did, 
the almost delirious enthusiasm of all classes at the 
birth of their first-begotten, a lovely daughter. 
Rich and poor rejoiced. Sectaries and partisans 
forgot their differences. Even legislative bodies, 
taken suddenly in the full blaze of their annual war- 
fare, as suddenly laid aside their quarrels, shook 
hands with brotherly affection, and set apart some 
days for rides, revels, and rejoicings. 

Such was the subject of my reflections during 
the monotonous passage from Cincinnati to San- 
dusky. My two friends—their marriage—their 
subsequent happiness and prosperity—all, and a 
thousand times more than I have written of them— 
these were the thoughts that occupied and delight- 
ed me. Seldom, if ever indeed, was there formed a 
more fortunate connection, than when the noble 
Mr. Erie and the lovely and beautiful Miss Ohio 
were united in eternal wedlock! 

SANDUSKY AND BUFFALO, 

The city of Sandusky is merely a temporary 
stopping-place for travelers; and the public will 
be no losers, so far as my acquaintance goes, when 
it ceases to answer even to this purpose. I have 
stopped there often, but never yet have been able, 
for love or money, to procure one good meal of 
victuals. The hotels are miserable; but the citi- 
zens, I am told, live in a style of elegance and com- 
fort. They are sadly misrepresented by their pub- 
lic houses; and they ought, in self-defense, to level 
them all with the ground, and build up something 
worthy of their own reputation and of the glorious 





country they occupy. The steamer America was 
in waiting on the arrival of the cars from Cincinnati; 
and my good friend, Rev. Mr. Maltby, in whose 
company I had been traveling from the Queen 
City, pointed out several noted persons among the 
passengers. Besides my friend Mr. John Reid, of 
New York city, I had the pleasure, also, of recog- 
nizing Miss Caroline Beecher, Mrs. Perkins, of Cin- 
cinnati, widow of the late Rev. Mr. Perkins, and 
several others whom I was glad to see, though I 
had little opportunity of conversation. At Buffalo 
the traveling public, in general, stay only long 
enough to get breakfast; and then they are off, some 
to Albany, others by the Erie line to New York, 
but the greater number to the Falls of Niagara. 
To the latter place I turned my line of progress. 
THREE DAYS AT NIAGARA, 

In the autumn of 1827 I first saw the great cata- 
ract of Niagara. Since then I have seen it often; 
but, frequently as I have visited the world’s great- 
est wonder, I seldom pass it. From personal expe- 
rience I have found the interest, the sublimity, the 
majesty of the place to increase with every succes- 
sive visit. Most persons are too rapid in their ob- 
servations. I have known gentlemen to travel 
hundreds of miles to see the Falls, take one look 
from one position, and then make their exit. While 
I am now here, the Falls Hotel, where I stop, aver- 
ages from fifty to sixty guests per day; and yet, as 
I know, not more than five or six of them have 
remained over night. The great majority come at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and leave at half-past 
two the same evening. This, taking out an hour 
and a half for dinner and the looking after bag- 
gage, leaves them three hours for viewing the grand- 
est image of God’s omnipotence in the visible crea- 
tion. 

One might almost not see it at all as to see it 
in this manner. Indeed, such a sight is an injury 
to a man. He goes away disappointed. His dis- 
appointment is over the chief exhibition of God in 
nature. He has received an incurable damage to 
his emotions. Rather than suffer this, he ought 
never to approach this awful place, or to stay long 
enough to understand it. Twenty-four hours, de- 
voted exclusively to observation, by night as well 
as by day, is the shortest possible period for a man 
who has health and strength to spend this time 
without sleep, without returning to his hotel, and 
without much refreshment. 

Such toil, however, can not be endured by many. 
Each visitor will demand a length of stay in in- 
verse proportion to his powers of labor and endu- 
rance. Instead of one, or even two or three locali- 
ties to be visited, there are not less than forty or 
fifty, all of which should be sought out, and from 
which the great spectacle should be witnessed. 

It should be seen at early dawn, when through 
the common mist of earth a greater, a changeless, 
an eternal pillar of mist rises up, exalting its head» 
like a fearful specter, to the shadowy heavens. It 
should be watched while the bright sun is slowly 
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rising, at first sketehing the faint outlines of a sin- 
gle rainbow upon the cloud-canvas, and then grad- 
ually filling up the colors, and multiplying the bril- 
liant semicircles, till the dread chasm is spanned, 
from bank to bank, with half a score of these glo- 
rious arches. It should be watched while the sun 
is passing the meridian, when the unlighted base 
of the everlasting column of mist looks dark and 
measureless, at the same time that the uprising 
shaft is irradiated, and the summit seems not to be 
stable, like an ordinary capital, but flying up and 
off in myriads of fiery sparkles. It should be 
watched when that sun is falling westward to the 
horizon; when his slant beams pour a mellower and 
softer radiance upon earth, and wood, and water; 
when the reddened clouds, and the saffron west 
unite their peaceful splendors in contrast with the 
terrific warfare of the mighty torrents; when, as 
the sunlight gradually disappears, and the deep 
shades of night come on, the boiling flood, with all 
its pageantry of torrent, and foam, and mist, and 
majesty of aspect, reduces itself into the single 
but awful element of unseen, earth-shaking, super- 
natural thunder. It should be visited in a quiet 
night, when all the world lies still in sleep; when 
the visitor can feel himself to be alone with nature 
and with God; when no wind or wave of air dis- 
turbs his reveries; when he can sit upon the lonely 
bank, on the very brink of the boiling deep, shud- 
dering and shrinking at the voice of God, while 
the stars of God, like silent watchers, are looking 
down calmly and confirmingly upon him. It 
should be visited in a black and tempestuous night; 
in a night of wind, and cloud, and rattling rain, 
and fierce lightning, and belching thunder; in a 
night made hideous by a war of all the elements in 
their mad but vain attempt to drown the voice of 
the Almighty in the raging cataract. In short, at 
all seasons of the day and night, at every period of 
the year, under every vicissitude of weather, on all 


sides and from every point of observation, he who | 


wishes to know and carry with him through life 
the substance which the word Niagara stands for, 
must visit and study this sublimest of God’s nat- 
ural wonders. 

He will then carry with him what he can never 
utter; for few but flying visitors, or unthinking 


journalists, or ambitious scribblers, would ever se-. 


riously attempt to embody in human language the 
sublimities of Niagara. Though I have been famil- 
iar with them from my boyhood; though I am now 
sitting in their very midst, with the river, and the 
rapids, and the mist, and the rainbows, and the up- 
roar of the avalanche of waters all about me, I 
shrink from the smallest effort at description. Such 
an effort I can never make, till in place of the fee- 
ble letters of a human dialect, the awfulest exhibi- 
tions of glory and of power in nature—the earth- 
quake, the lightning, the thunder, the whirlwind 
and tempest, with all that is terrible and mighty— 
shall be formed into an intelligible though fearful 
alphabet. In other words, I shall never make it. 





There the wonder stands, neither needing nor ad- 
mitting of description. There it has stood for 
ages, rolling, and rushing, and roaring onward and 
downward. There it was, when no eyes saw it, 
save those of its Maker and of his angels. There 
it will be forever! 





CONSECRATION. 


BY R. P. WILSON, 


Am I now wholly devoted to God? To be wholly 
devoted to God implies two things: first, an entire 
abandonment of selfishness; secondly, a devotion 
of our redeemed nature—soul, body, and spirit—to 
the service of God. The first is a sacrifice, the sec- 
ond a consecration. The design of our Creator in 
the production of our being was happiness. This 
design is written deep in our nature, and is read in 
aspirations after a blissful immortality. But this 
happiness can only be secured in obedience to 
the Divine will. He that made us knows what 
is best for us, and has revealed to us that good; 
hence, to obtain it we must “leave all and follow 
him.” 

Selfishness is unmixed opposition to God. To 
secure divine happiness this must be yielded. 
“We must reckon ourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin,” or we can not be “altogether” as God would 
have us. And the consecratiion must embrace our 
entire nature; not for a day—a year—but forever. 

But why should we be wholly devoted to God? 

1. All inanimate nature is thus devoted. The sun 
is his ever-shining witness; the planets, like obe- 
dient children, obey their Maker’s voice and travel 
on in their circuits; every tree, leaf, shrub, and 
flower, speaks for God. ‘There’s not of grass a 
single blade,” or pebble on the ocean’s shore that 
does not mock the incredulity of the skeptic, and 
in their still language declare for their Author. 
And is all nature witnessing for God; and shall 
man—especially Christian man—live not entirely 
given up to his service? 

2. Our spiritual nature requires it. Every de- 
partment of our being desires its appropriate place. 
The soul can rest only in God as its center. Pluck 
the humble violet from its place at your feet, and 
place it as a gem in a flower-pot, and it will soon 
offer you a withering rebuke for your unwelcome 
touch, just because it is out of its place; so with 
every thing. Sin has thrown man out of his cen- 
ter; a complete devotion to God restores him to his 
place; then he finds rest, and only then. 

3. God requires it. He says, ‘Give me thiy heart.” 
Reader, God requires this of you; have you obeyed? 
Remember, he requests this for your good; you must 
give him your heart, or he will not make it right. 
Do this, and you “shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance;” then you shall shine as the firmament, or 
as the stars forever and ever. 
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THOMAS DUNN. 
BY REV. B. THOMGON, D. D. 

Art the conference of Springfield, held in the fall of 
1835, William B. Christie, then afflicted, now glori- 
fied, was recommending Thomas Dunn for admis- 
sion, on trial, into the traveling connection. Having 
done justice to the applicant’s abilities as a preacher, 
his merits as a man, and his graces as a Christian, 
he closed the representation by stating facts relative 
to his age, his infirmities, and the size of his family, 
which were likely to prove fatal to his application. 
The conference, at that time, was accustomed to 
reject men of the finest capacities and highest pro- 
fessional character, if they were likely to serve but 
a few years, and then entail a heavy charge upon 
the Church. Brother George Elliott, who, like his 
compeer, Christie, passed, though green in years, 
yet ripe in graces, to the world of light, arose, as 
soon as the presiding elder took his seat, to say that 
brother Dunn was a man of industry, economy, and 
thrift; that he was of such high-minded and honor- 
able feelings as to be incapable of burdening any 
association to which he might belong, and that, so 
far from asking, in consequence of his age and fam- 
ily, appointments in the vicinity of his abode, he 
was ready to go to the ends of the earth at the bid- 
ding of the Church. This speech had an electric 
effect. An aged chief, seated near the President, 
cried out with a strong voice, ‘‘ Let us have him!” 
Instantly, the vote being taken, the candidate was 


admitted as by acclamation. 

A year after that time, brother Dunn was at the 
Mansfield conference. He was of benignant coun- 
tenance, courteous manners, and unassuming deport- 


ment. Instrong contrast to the obtrusive youth who 
determined ‘to be something in conference,” even 
though they should add nothing, and who were fre- 
quently speaking, to the unspeakable comfort of 
themselves and the great annoyance of others, he 
sat an uncomplaining, silent, respectful spectator. 
One was so struck with his private conversation, 
that, when it fell to his lot to make arrangements 
for the preachers at the ensuing conference, at De- 
troit, wishing to make a strong impression in favor 
of the Gospel on an irreligious family that opened 
its doors for the accommodation of our ministers, he 
selected Thomas Dunn as one of their guests. 

At the Mansfield conference, and toward the close 
of its session, brother Dunn preached. We had lis- 
tened to many discourses, most of them addressed 
rather to the intellect than the heart. Conference, 
you know, is not the place for good preaching. 
Brother Dunn preached to us Christ crucified with 
such a winning simplicity, such a forgetfulness of 
self, and such an eager appetite for souls, that we 
were moved to tears and to prayer. I went away, 
saying, ‘‘O, how soul-refreshing is this old and 
simple way of preaching! Give me brother Dunn 
for my minister.” From that time I loved him. I 
can now conceive him standing before me, with his 





uplifted hand, his glowing cheeks, and streaming 
eyes; and, though I have forgotten his living words, 
I remember the impression they made upon me. It 
was good, humbling, purifying. As often as I have 
thought of it I have said within myself, ““ How great 
are thy triumphs, blessed Jesus!” Here is a preacher 
who has never been to college, never studied mathe- 
matics or languages, never, perhaps, heard of the 
Porch, the Lyceum, or the groves of sacred Acade- 
mus, who has heretofore been devoted to worldly 
business; and yet, with all his deficiencies—deficien- 
cies which he both feels and deplores—he so pro- 
claims the unsearchable riches of Christ as to make 
the proudest eloquence and the profoundest philos- 
ophy seem, in comparison, like “ sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” Here is a man whose capaci- 
ties, capital, and tastes fit him for lucrative avoca- 
tions. He might enjoy the pleasures of a permanent 
home, an honorable standing, and an independent 
condition; but he consents to be a pilgrim, an object 
of the world’s scorn, and a dependent upon the will 
of a bishop, who determines, from time to time, the 
place of his residence and the character of his 
hearers, and who is likely to give to younger and 
inferior men superior appointments to his own. 

Brother Dunn excelled in exhortation. His pecu- 
liar charm arose from the depth of his emotions. 
In describing the tender mercies of “our Father,” 
or the dying love of his son; in depicting the deep 
wailings or more deplorable silences of hell; in por- 
traying the immortal raptures of the redeemed, the 
luminous hights of glory, and the undimmed face 
of angels, he moved and was moved. I have never 
heard the sinner invited to the cross in strains more 
persuasive than have flowed from his lips. 

He excelled in singing. During the progress of a 
meeting, held at M., a notorious skeptic, who was 
entertaining one of the circuit stewards—at that 
time his associate upon the bench—was induced, 
out of politeness to his guest, to attend, on several 
occasions, the services of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Afterward,in conversation with a friend— 
as I have been informed—he remarked that brother 
Dunn’s singing had done more to inspire him with 
devotional feelings than all that he had ever heard 
orread. I know how to appreciate this observation. 
I have heard “God Save the King” burst from the 
bands of the British army, and “Hail Columbia” 
wafted to the shore from the decks of the American 
navy; I have listened to the full choir of the Tab- 
ernacle, and the solemn organ of St. Paul’s; I have 
heard the strains of the weeping widow, left penni- 
less upon the foreign shore, as she stood before the 
rude crowd of the busy streets, with her children 
by her side, singing, ‘‘O, give me bread;” but never 
have I been so moved by music’s power as when I 
have heard brother Dunn, standing in the altar, 
and, with an eye upon the trembling sinners in the 
aisles and the weeping penitents at the railing, 
singing, “Give me Jesus.” 

He was a safe counselor. Many times did I con- 
sult him. Never did I regret that I followed his 
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advice. In management he was a master. If he 
could not do what was necessary, he knew who 
could. He had that nice discernment which meas- 
ured another’s capacities, and that enviable policy 
which enables one to move every body around him 
to his own advantage; and this, after all, next to 
charity, is the most valuable gift. By it princes 
rule, and warriors conquer. Like God, and under 
God, it pursues its noiseless path through the world, 
dispensing all affairs. It need not be Jupiter in the 
heaven, nor Juno in the air, nor Eolus in the winds, 
nor Neptune in the sea, nor Pluto in the earth, nor 
Minerva and the Muses in knowledge and invention; 
for, at pleasure, it summons them all to its court, 
and sends them on its errands. The agents on 
which men gaze, as they mark the progress of great 
events, are usually secondary, often tertiary. The 
primary are like the insects which build the coral 
reefs—at work unseen. How great a work is the 
German missions! It is seen in the city and in the 
plains, on the waters and on the lands. It is pro- 
nounced one of the most promising means of restrain- 
ing Romanism from the United States, and restoring 
spirituality to Germany. Yet who, when he sur- 
veys its magnitude and hymns its praises, thinks 
what was its origin? Thomas Dunn was the prime 
mover of this machinery. Years ago there was seen 
wandering on the bank of one of our western 
streams, a talented, educated young German. A 
melancholy brooded over his mind, which neither 
our glorious sky, nor lofty mountains, nor vocal and 
flowery forests could dissipate. He consulted phy- 
sicians; but they had “no balm in Gilead.” He 
turned to those who were reputed wise and good, 
and described his wretchedness. Alas! they under- 
stood not his case. One of them took him into his 
garden, and directed that he should be kept busily 
at work; but the gardener had not seen Jesus, and 
the mourner came out as he went in, “‘a bruised 
reed.” He sought relief in study. To him science 
and profound philosophy was disclosed; but, among 
all its discoveries, he could find no invention to 
pluck from his memory “the rooted sorrow.” To 
him the classic gate was open, and, hand in hand, 
he walked enchanting regions, and trod sublimest 
hights; but neither the hymns of Orpheus, nor the 
embattied hosts of Homer, nor the tuneful angels 
of Milton could charm the demon from his heart. 
From books he turned again to nature. He had a 
soul to kindle into enthusiasm at her scenes. He 
could say, 
** Sweet is the breath of Morn; her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 


When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams.” 


But he was seeking God, and he could add, 


«« But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, ° “ ‘ 
; ° without Thee, is sweet.” 
He sought relief in friendship. He had a heart 
to love; but he wanted God, and could say, “‘ Whom 





have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee.” At length our 
wanderer found, within the precincts of the sanctu- 
ary, “the way, the truth, and the life.” God called 
him to preach; but he was “‘slow of speech.” His 
friends knew not his merits, and were not swift in 
extending their confidence. At length, in 1835, at 
the suggestion, I believe, of the sagacious Bishop 
Morris, he was appointed a missionary to the Ger- 
mans in Cincinnati. He went out to preach Jesus 
in the streets; but men looked on him as one whom 
much learning had made mad. He was like a live 
coal afloat in the center of the ocean. God’s ways 
are not ours. Abraham in his tent, Joseph in the 
pit, Moses in the bulrushes, and Nast in the streets 
are the starting-points of great enterprises. Still, 
something was necessary, in each case, to bring the 
agent’s powers profitably to bear. Nast was con- 
templative, not active, profound rather than bril- 
liant, better furnished for the press than the pulpit. 
In the year 1837 brother Dunn addressed a note to 
the Western Christian Advocate, in which he called 
attention to the condition of the Germans in this 
country, suggested the importance of a German 
press, and forwarded a subscription for that pur- 
pose. The happy thought traveled as by telegraph- 
Donations poured in, till, shortly, the little special 
treasury was filled and the German types bought. 
Nast was made an editor. He is no more “slow of 
speech.” He speaks, not to scores, but thousands. 
His words are not traced in sand, but graven in the 
lead. Germans are converted; German preachers 
are sent out; German circuits and districts organ- 
ized; and now the work is to be fortified. A per- 
manent Methodist literature, in the German lan- 
guage, is needed. The editor translates, and the 
“ Apologete” press prints our standard works— 
books whieh are likely to find their way from the 
banks of the Ohio to the book markets of the Rhine. 
Had it not been for his types, Nast might have toiled 
with as little success as Otterbein, and Beam, and 
Gruber, and a host of others who labored in the 
same field before him. The proposition of brother 
Dunn, at the critical juncture, to call the press into 
requisition, may appear to be a small thing; and so 
it was; but it took the wanderer from Uz, of the 
Chaldees, the Joseph from the pit, the Moses from 
the bulrushes. It may appear to be a very natural 
thought; and so it was; and so was that which led 
Columbus to the new world. 

He was an excellent administrator. Not content 
with selecting the best agents, and directing them 
to the best plans, he superintended their operations. 
He made it his duty to oversee as well as feed the 
flock of God. Many good men work ruin by their 
neglect. You have heard of the Florentine who 
plunged the dagger in his sovereign’s heart. “Why 
hast thou stabbed me?” said the dying prince; “I 
did thee no wrong.” “But thy minister took the 
life of my brother.” “I knew it not,” replied the 
monarch. ‘ Then,” said the assassin, “I will stab 
thee again.” In the final day, men may find 
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themselves stabbed to the second death for opera- 
tions of which they knew not. 4 

In the execution of discipline, brother Dunn was 
at once merciful and faithful. He sought to cure, 
not kill; but he had not that false tenderness which 
refuses to separate the living from the dead. 

Wherever a church or parsonage should be built 
within his jurisdiction, he stuck a stake, and soon 
brought carpenters and masons to the spot. The 
success of a circuit, like that of an army, depends 
chiefly, under God, upon its leader. His spirit is 
contagious. Hence the saying of the world’s con- 
queror, “An army of stags with a lion for a leader, 
rather than an army of lions with a stag for a 
leader.” The prudence, punctuality, and energy 
which characterized brother Dunn spread through 
all ranks of his officiary. His appointment to a 
circuit was the signal for its elevation. In making 
the arrangement of the preachers, when his name 
was reached, inquiry was made for the circuit most 
perfectly broken down. The younger members of 
conference, whose business, during session, is to 
watch movements, note progress, study character, 
and anticipate appointments, often make shrewd 
guesses and express deep philosophy. This class 
described brother Dunn in one word when they 
gave him the appellation, “the Jack Screw”—an 
appellation more honorable than that of conqueror 
or king. 

Practical men among us are rarely properly ap- 
preciated, either in Church or state, except by saga- 
cious sovereigns and bishops. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was the most brilliant in English history. 
Whom did she select for her cabinet? When re- 
proached for not calling the famous to her councils, 
instead of sending them to foreign courts, she said, 
“I keep my working men for work, my showy 
men for show.” How little could be done by an 
administration or a conference of great geniuses! 
What more profound or brilliant intellect on the 
continent than Daniel Webster? Give hima pair of 
premises, and he will do as much with them as 
any man on earth; but what great measure did he 
ever devise? A senate of Websters would be a 
mere school of oratory and philosophy. The “Son 
of man” had but one genius among his twelve 
apostles. 

So much for brother Dunn’s outer life; now for 
his inner. Of this I can speak with some confi- 
dence; for I was on terms of intimacy with him for 
more than ten years. We have sat side by side in 
the city and in the wilderness. We have been com- 
panions in the pulpit, the carriage, the tent door, 
and the chamber. I knew something of his heart; 
for I often felt its pulsations. 

He was strongly attached to his friends. Always 
courteous, yet always cautious, while he readily 
accorded his respect he slowly extended his friend- 
ship; but when he did, he grappled you to his 
breast as with “hooks of steel.”” He was uniform, 
never indulging the familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt, nor the coldness which engenders distrust. 
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He was reliable—ready to promote your interest, or 
defend your honor, at the hazard of bis own. He 
had none of that vanity which is ‘jealous in honor,” 
nor of that sensitiveness which is “sudden and 
quick in quarrel;” but much of that long-suffering 
which is required alike by Christianity and com- 
mon sense, and which never fails to result from 
either a baptism into the spirit of Christ, or a proper 
estimate of human frailties and the trials of life. 
As he was wont to put the best construction on sen- 
tences of doubtful import, to refrain from assigning 
a bad motive when he could find a good one, and to 
take no offense unless he knew an insult was in- 
tended—nor even then without giving the offender 
an opportunity to explain—his intercourse with his 
friends was rarely interrupted or embittered. His 
friendship was sanctified. He received a friend as 
a boon from heaven, and prayed for increasing ben- 
ediction upon his soul. 

He was magnanimous to his foes. We need not 
wonder that he had enemies in a world where Christ 
was crucified. If any had aught against him, he 
observed, I believe, the Scriptural rule. If he could 
not reconcile his brother by reasonable concessions, 
he retired, not to complain and injure, but to forgive 
and pray. Though he loved peace, he would not 
purchase it at the expense of conscience. He had 
high notions of honor; not the honor that seeks 
the bubble reputation “e’en at the pistol’s mouth”— 
this (though he was reared in Virginia, that land 
of chivalry) he could not understand—but that 
honor which scorns all politic compliances and 
drinks “the poison of an adversary’s wrath” rather 
than lose its own self-respect. He had high notions 
of ministerial character. He was careful, while 
among strangers and dependent on their voluntary 
contributions, not to condescend to any act which 
might be imputed to a contemptible love of appro- 
bation, or a culpable concern for his own interest. 
In this respect he may have erred; for the minister 
of Jesus can not well be too humble. But if he could 
not do, he could suffer all that Christianity requires. 
Whatever treatment he received from his enemies, 
he was “as a lamb before the shearers.” 

He was liberal to the Church. In all her enter- 
prises he was cordially enlisted; and he could advo- 
cate them with a good grace; for, so far from laying 
burdens upon others which he was unwilling to 
assume himself, he usually took the lead in every 
subscription he presented. 

He was munificent. He dealt his bread to the 
hungry, and brought the poor that were cast out to 
his house: not rashly, but considerately, meas- 
uring his alms, not by his impulses, but by the 
claims of the beneficiary, and never overlooking his 
duties to his family and the Church, or disregarding 
the law of the universe, which decrees that if any 
man will not work neither shall he eat. Of the 
afflicted he made no inquiries as to character, but 
opened his hand like Him who “sends his rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” To the children he 
was kind and compassionate; for he had learned 
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of Him who “hears the young ravens when they 
cry;” toward the weak his sympathies gushed out, 
and for the oppressed he had a ready and vindica- 
tive voice. While he has been speaking of Africa’s 
injured sons, or of that generous and confiding race 
who once held their pastimes in our fragrant forests, 
but who are now fast retreating toward the setting 
sun— 
“ Their heraldry a broken bow— 
Their his‘ory a tale of wrongs and woe ”— 

I have seen his righteous soul kindle with unspeak- 
able indignation. 

He was given to hospitality. Methodists, in gen- 
eral, are never “forgetful to entertain strangers.” 
Our protracted meetings, our floating quarterly and 
annual conferences, our itinerant system, our tents 
in the wilderness, and our advance movements in 
the west where poverty and mutual dependence 
bind society together with great force, have taught 
us hospitality; not the hospitality of the Arabian 
tent or the Indian wigwam, but a hospitality 
founded on Christian principle and spiced by 
brotherly love. It exists among us, however, in 
different degrees, sometimes doled out with a nice 
calculation of the least amount consistent with the 
demands of the Church, sometimes bestowed under 
a calculation of the largest extent consistent with 
the resources of the host. Brother Dunn belonged 


to that class, who, when asked how many they can 
entertain, count not their beds, but the planks upon 
their floors. There are different modes as well as 
degrees of hospitality. For illustration: a timid 
young man who had imbibed strong prejudices 


against Methodism, and had been thrust into the 
pulpit, perhaps prematurely, once mounted his 
horse to start for his circuit. Riding up to the 
door of his spiritual father, he awaited instructions, 
as a son in the Gospel should. Now said the se- 
nior minister at A., “‘ Call on ——, a merchant at A. 
Stay with P. all night,” dc. “Nay,” said the 
youth; “I can not take such liberties.” “But,” 
responded the senior, “the Church pays not un- 
necessary expenses. Moreover, if you avoid the 
brethren you will be considered proud, and will 
bar your access to the people’s hearts.” “Well, I’ll 
try.” With fear and trembling, and many distract- 
ing doubts of his call to the ministry, and many 
depressing thoughts of his deficiencies, he had rode 
twenty miles through the woods, whose howling 


winds and falling and fading leaves were in har- | 


mony with his melancholy feelings, when he emerged 


into the beautiful village of A. In a hesitating | 


manner he rode up to the door of brother ——. 


Unpleasant were his feelings as he saw the mer- | 
chant carelessly eyeing him through his store win- | 
dow while he hitched his horse to the post. En- | 


tering the store with all the confidence he could 
command, he introduced himself as the colleague 
of brother S., and stated that he had called by 


request to present his friend’s regards. Having | 
asked and answered a few questions concerning his | 


circuit and colleague, he seated himself in a chair 


by the stove, where, after he had “mused till the 
fire burned,” he arose to depart. As he passed out, 
the merchant dryly asked him if he would stay to 
dinner, but the young man thanked him and said 
he would go a little farther. As he mounted his 
horse he found it difficult to dam up his tears, or 
press down the feelings which choked him. Seat- 
ed in his saddle, he said within himself, “ This is 
the first and last Methodist tavern I call at.” So, 
spurring his pony, he moved in a direct line 
toward a sign-post. On his way to it, as he passed 
with averted face the store of another Methodist 
merchant, whom he knew no better than the first, 
he heard a voice calling him. Turning round he 
saw this merchant moving toward him, and by the 
time he could stop his horse, he found one hand of 
his new friend on the bridle-rein, and the five fin- 
gers of the other feeling for his own right hand, 
which was destined to a painful squeeze. “ Dis- 
mount—dismount,” said the merchant; ‘“‘no ex- 
cuses.” Soon the young captive was ushered 
through the store to the parlor, and before he could 
be fairly seated he saw through the back window 
his little bay nag trottifig toward the stable. He 
was asked nothing about dinner except to say 
grace when it was ready. The class to which this 
merchant belonged Thomas Dunn did also. He 
received you in doors with a heart as if his house 
was as large as all out of doors. Without burden- 
ing you with attentions, he soon made you feel 


** No more a stranger nor a guest, 
Bat like a child at home.” 


The negative part of his character is worthy of 
remark. He was nota bigot. ‘No pent-up Utica” 
contracted his religious powers. He was no poli- 
tician, though he understood his rights and respon- 
sibilities as an American citizen, and went to the 
polls as he went to prayers; he did not forget that 
the kingdom. of Christ is not of this world; that 
the Christian should pray for all that are in au- 
thority, and that the minister of the Gospel should 
lead a quiet and peaceable life; nor did he forget 


*¢ How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


He was no speculator. Some ministers on the 
frontier make up by speculation the deficiencies of 
their stipends. It is, however, a hazardous game. 
I would not censure them rashly. Let him who 
would, enter the wilderness with them. But it is 
not to be concealed that they often involve them- 
selves and sometimes shipwreck their faith. Frank- 
| lin uttered true philosophy in homely phrase when 
he said, “It is easy to make a full bag stand up, 
but not an empty one.” An apostle had said before 
him, “They that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare.” 

A word in regard to brother Dunn’s religious ex- 
| perience,and I have done. His faith was mountain- 
moving and sky-opening. For him heaven and 
earth were in close proximity, and the living held 
| fellowship with the dead. The ladder of Jacob 
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rested its foot on his pillow, and angels from the 
courts of glory waited on his path. 

His hope was serene and steady, not only bring- 
ing the light from the upper world through the win- 
dows of the soul, but daguerreotyping on its cham- 
bers the invisible glories. 

His love was warm. His heart seemed to be in 
unbroken communication with heaven, and con- 
stantly telegraphing its affection to the bosom of 
God. His life was a festival solemnity, in which he 
enjoyed both God’s bounty and his fellowship. It 
was a treat to be with him in his religious hours. 
His faculties, im such seasons, all became tuneful. 
His soul turned into an orchestra, of which love 
was the chorister, and the burden of whose choral 
hymn was Jesus crucified. It was well it was so. 
Such were his visions of the lost, his anxieties for 
the sinful, his sorrow for the loved ones that he 
buried, that, had not his heart been graciously 
girded, it might have broken before his errand was 
done. 

His vigorous frame was worn down by slow de- 
cay. For years he sat upon the banks of Jordan, 
his Ebenezer by his side, his eucharistic song on 
his lips, the perfumes of Canaan in his breath, and 
the city of God in his eye. Suddenly, after fifty-six 
years of life, he was forced across the stream, in 
April, 1850, and so gently that he seemed translated 
to Mount Zion without being moved from his earthly 
repose. 

Let us not mourn, since life, like the fruits of the 
earth, must be gathered. Let us account that plant 
of God’s happy, which, after blooming and bearing 
in the garden of the Church, is borne, like a shock 
of corn, fully ripe, to the garner of paradise. 

Let us be thankful to God for his life and death; 
for whatever excellencies he possessed were reflec- 
tions of the perfect One. Let his success encourage 
us to imitate Christ; for, good as he was, he was 
not good enough to be our pattern. No lower 
standard is before us than the life of the blessed 
Jesus. 





IS THY PATHWAY DULL AND DREARY? 
BY J, W. FRISSEF, 
Is thy pathway dul! and dreary ? 
Doth thy pole-star disappear ? 
Art thou of the world a-weary? 
Dost its hate and toiling fear? 
Hope on—hope ever. 


Cold and chilled thy every feeling 
By a cold and heartless world? 
Friends forget, and sadness stealing 
O’er thy soul whence love was hurled ? 
Hope on—hope ever. 


Do the cares of lite surround thee? 
Beat its storms about thy head? 





Hath no sacred tie yet bound thee? 
By no softening influence led? 
Hope on—hope ever. 


Soon the darkest clouds will scatter, 
Driven by the noonday sun; 
Love and life thou’lt cherish better, 
For the battle thou hast won. 
Hope on—hope ever. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S FEAR. 


BY 0. J, WILSON. 
I Freak not scandal, though it blight 
My reputation’s power; 
It tainteth not the incense, 
Though it withereth the flower. 


I fear not hatred, though it arm 
Itself in secret guile; 

For kindness changeth it to love, 
And charms it with her smile. 


I fear not poverty and want, 
Misfortune’s haggard train; 

Contentment, mailed in cheerfulness, 
Disarmeth them of pain. 


I fear not sorrow robed in weeds, 
Affliction’s tearful child; 

It weans me from a world of sin 
That else had love beguiled. 


I fear not sickness and disease, 
Though pains companion them; 

They can but mar the casket; 
They may not soil its gem. 


I fear not all thy terrors, Death; 
I dread not even thee; 

Thou canst but take its citadel, 
And set the spirit free. 


I fear not these, the beacons, 
On the quicksand reefs of time; 
For they point me out a channel, 
Whose goal’s a happier clime. 


That channel is the Christian’s path; 
That goal, his home above, 

Whose blood-washed robes of righteousness 
Reward the saints of love. 


But O, I fear the wrath of Him 
Who hath the power to kill, 

And after, cast the soul away, 
And body, too, in hell. 





FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
A rau.t doth never with remorse 
Our minds so deeply move, 
As when another’s guiltless life 
Our error doth reprove. 
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THE DYING SPLENDORS OF TIME. 


BY W. W. LYON. 4. M. 

I BEHELD a returning spring loosen the icy grasp 
of a stern winter, and deck in greenness and in 
beauty the whole earth. I witnessed with delight 
the pleasing variety which was every-where exhib- 
ited to gladden the heart of man. Trees were 
clothed in rich foliage, while garden, and field, 
and hill-side, and mountain-top, put on the green 
livery of a new creation. The unfettered brook 
went dancing away, with a grateful murmur, 
through meadow and glen, till, at length, it 
reached a noble river, which, now unbound, rolled 
onward to the vast ocean. Connected with all this 
was the caroling of joyous birds and the perfumed 
breeze which floated by. Summer followed, to ma- 
ture and perfect the scenes of earthly glory which 
had been opened by the spring. Summer also 
passed away. The scenes of earth were changed; 
verdure and foliage disappeared; singing birds 
were heard no more; the glad stream leaped no 
more along its pebbly way; rough blasts swept 
through the forests; and the ground was covered 
with withered leaves, while the trees stood, bereft 
and bare, lifting their naked arms, as if for protec- 
tion, toward the heavens. Dark clouds drove along 
the sky, and the wind came whistling over the 
plain and moaning through the barren woods, say- 
ing in its solemn dirge, “Thus passes the glory of 
the world.” 

A noble ship passed slowly out from the docks 
of a great city, and, spreading her wings to the 
breeze, stood out to sea. She was richly laden 
with freight, and carried a large number of pas- 
sengers bound to a foreign land. As she rode 
forth upon the tranquil waters, with her streamer 
in the air, she was a stately spectacle to behold. 
The sun, high up in heaven, shone down with un- 
usual splendor upon the ocean, which, like a huge 
mirror, revealed the image of the proud vessel, and 
reflected surrounding objects upon the land. The 
whole extended scene was one of earthly glory and 
heart-inspiring joy. Strains of music were heard 
proceeding from the ship, which, as they reached 
the shore, were echoed back over the glassy surface 
of the sea; but these strains grew fainter, and at 
length died away in the distance. Such was the 
bright commencement of the voyage; not such the 
end. That stately vessel went on her way; but on 
the third day distant thunder was heard. Clouds 
Were seen coming apace up the sky, and forming a 
dense, black canopy overhead, from which shot 
lightnings fiercely into the waters below. These 
were but the precursors of a storm which soon 
burst with unparalleled fury upon the broad ex- 
panse of the deep. The waves were lashed into 
wild commotion. The ocean moaned, and heaved, 
and tossed wrathfully its foam-crested billows to 
the sky. The laboring ship, meantime, pitched 
from the summit to the base, and from the base to 
Vor. X.—16 





the summit of the mountain waves, till, riven by a 
lightning-bolt, amidst the roaring of the storm, and 
thunder, and flame, she went down into a yawning 
sea! This was an awful hour; but the fury of the 
storm was spent. The tumultuous waters gradu- 
ally subsided; and, as the waves rolled on in their 
accustomed measure over the ill-fated but once 
splendid vessel, they sung the mournful requiem, 
“Thus passes the glory of the world!” 

I saw an ardent youth of noble bearing climbing 
the steeps of fame. He was successful in reaching 
its dizzy hight. From that lofty pinnacle he be- 
held a beautiful female moving with grace and dig- 
nity among the ranks of her associates. She evi- 
dently possessed every external accomplishment, 
as well as the more solid endowments of the mind. 
She spoke with unconscious sweetness, and spread 
a charm over every scene. The aspiring youth de- 
termined to possess this treasure; and, accustomed 
to success, he wooed and won. His heart beat 
warm against hers as he pressed her to his bosom; 
and the hour was appointed for the solemn service 
which was to consecrate her his bride. But, alas! 
when that hour came, they were both, by an unex- 
pected calamity, lying cold in death. Their mortal 
charms had departed forever; and now, instead of 
nuptial ceremonies, were funeral rites. The bell 
tolled solemnly as they were borne sadly away to 
the charnel-house of the dead; and I wept as I saw 
them deposited there to molder and decay; I wept 
as I turned away and said, “So passes the glory of 
the world.” 

There is another and an impressive view of this 
subject to be acquired from the historic page. If 
we contemplate, for a moment, the history of the 
world, we shall see the ephemeral nature of not 
only some individuals but atx things. We may 
see, indeed, the noblest monuments of human 
grandeur swept from our vision by the waves of 
time. Upon every thing earthly is written muta- 
bility and decay. The world of mankind resem- 
bles the ever-restless, fluctuating ocean. Unlike 
the ocean, however, it does not dash its waves upon 
a shore to return into its bosom; but, rolling on- 
ward, they plunge, wave after wave, over the verge 
of time, to return again never more. Behold! how 
nations have arisen, contended for supremacy, 
flourished for a day, and disappeared! Kingdoms 
rise successive, and successive fall. One prostrates 
another only to be prostrated in its turn. But 
amidst these changes behold an empire rising more 
slowly, steadily, firmly, and upon a broader foun- 
dation among the nations of theearth! Possessing 
more of the elements of power, gradually it as- 
cends, clothed with dignity and crowned with 
splendor, towering high above all other powers, 
and, stretching out its arms of strength, it lays 
them upon other, upon all nations, and reduces 
them to submission. It attains to universal em- 
pire, while at its shrine the kingdoms of the earth 
obsequiously pay homage, and before its scepter 
kings tremble upon their thrones. It has mighty 
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armies, whose bannered hesis have marched tri- 
umphant through all lands—whose achievements 
have filled the world, and are now rehearsed, with 
universal eclat, in story and insong. It is filled with 
opulent cities, which are seats of literature, science, 
and the arts, and which shine with elegance, refine- 
ment, and taste. Power and splendor, astonish the 
beholder every-where throughout the vast extent 
of this vast monarchy. Its statesmen are men of 
world-renowned wisdom and ability; its people 
intelligent, prosperous, and happy. As you view 
this magnificent empire in all its grandeur and 
glory, you are filled with awe and admiration, and 
you are ready to exclaim, “Surely this is a govern- 
ment that will endure!” But, alas! it is an earthly 
production, contains in itself the elements of its 
dissolution, and must pass away. In its rise and 
progress, it developed, in proportion to its strength, 
the selfish principle which so predominates among 
men. Now beyond the reach of other powers, it 
destroys itself. Luxury, and wealth, and pomp, 
and pride, springing from selfishness as the root, are 
producing jealousies and dissensions throughout its 
length and breadth; and, lo! even now, while you are 
wondering at its greatness and splendor, behold! it 
is shaken with internal commotions. You hear the 
clash of resounding arms sending forth a terrible 
alarm upon the ear of the world. You see it trem- 
bling, till it rocks and falls with a tremendous con- 
cussion to the dust, uttering a fearful wail over the 
vanity of human grandeur, and furnishing a splen- 
did monument of blasted ambition. Corruption, 
like a worm at the root of the plant, sapped the 
foundations of this stupendous monarchy, and it 
fell. Behold it now prostrate in the dust, crim- 
soned with its own blood, and all its mighty cities 
in ruins, while over the gate of its metropolis you 
may read it written, for the instruction of subse- 
quent ages, “Sic transit gloria mundi!” 





BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

Bernakp, a divine of some note in the seven- 
teenth century, has the following beautiful sen- 
timent, which the reader can not help but ad- 
mire. The ancients, it ought to be recollected, 
could write truly and forcibly, as well as the 
moderns: 

“Such is the remarkable efficiency of the word of 
God, that while it humbles it exalts us. This is, 
indeed, the kind and powerful operation of the 
word, by whom all things were made; and thus, 
indeed, Christ’s yoke becomes easy and his burden 
light. Light, indeed, is his burden. For what can 
be lighter than a load which even carries every per- 
son who bears it—a burden which unburdens the 
soul? In all nature I seek to find some resemblance 
to this, and I seem to discover a shadow of it in 
the wings of the bird, which are borne by the crea- 
ture, and yet sustain and support its flights through 
the open firmament of heaven.” 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN DANGER. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHNSON. 

Mvucn is said nowadays about the rights of 
woman—about her emancipation from a previous 
thralldom of condition—about her present eleva- 
tion and growing privileges. The theme is popu- 
lar, and wants not of orators. But, at the risk of 
being thought heterodox, I venture to say to my 
fair readers, this is all talk—mere talk. Mauger all 
such fine speeches, your grandmothers were just as 
free as you are. In all the legitimate relations of 
life—in the privileges of education and general im- 
provement, they were just as much on equality 
with the other sex. Let us look back a little; not 
to the Pilgrim fathers—not to old England—look 
back—away in the distant past, on the sunny plains 
of Palestine—see that shepherd, simple in habit, 
venerable to look on, the friend of God, and in all 
ages since the “father of the faithful ”—see in the 
tent door that dignified matron. Busy at her do- 
mestic employments, preparing the frugal breakfast 
while the patriarch waters the herds, or seething 
for the stranger the kid which the patriarch has 
dressed, or tending the little nursling of the flock 
which the dam has forsaken, does she complain of 
hardships and inequalities? Is she not respected 
and loved of her lord—all that woman’s heart can 
claim? Does she not know that she is the friend 
and companion of Abraham? Antiquity has never 
thought of disgracing itself by handing down com- 
plaints from such women as Sarah. 

The simple form of society which is here pre- 
sented may be characterized as stationary. Its 
customs and institutions remain from age to age 
essentially the same. The shepherd of the east at 
the present day leads the same life and cultivates 
the same manners as his elder brethren in the days 
when Abraham and Lot divided the plain between 
them. The Bedouin of the desert is the same now 
as when Moses led the children of Israel through 
his barren domains. And wherever the pastoral 
life was continued, there was preserved the same 
simplicity of manners. It was where society sunk 
below, or rose, by the culture of science or the arts, 
above this medium, that universal degeneracy fol- 
lowed, both of doctrine and morals. 

Now look again—to the Teutonic nations of the 
north, at the time they are laid open to view by 
Roman arms a little before the Christian era. Here 
are the beginnings of English history in the forests 
of Germany. Here is the foundation of those in- 
stitutions which have been transmitted through our 
English ancestors to bless our native land. 

The form of society here also was nomadic. The 
manners of these rude people have been traced by 
the Roman writers with much curiosity and some 
detail. Tacitus admires with a noble heart their 
simple virtues, so strongly contrasted with the vo- 
luptuous manners of Italy. I select a few items of 
such as have pertinence to our subject. 
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In no other nation, he says, are the rights of the 
marriage relation so happily guarded. While in 
Greece and Rome men must be compelled by law, 
or enticed by a large dower, to enter into matrimo- 
nial alliances, here it was all otherwise. The wife 
did not bring a dower to the husband, but the 
husband to the wife. And these gifts were not 
such as ministered to female delicacy or vanity, 
but were instruments of utility for war or agricul- 
ture. By the auspices of such gifts—and specially 
by the yoked oxen and caparisoned horse—was sig- 
nified that they came not to a state of idleness or 
license, but that they were henceforth equal par- 
ticipants in all the labors of life. 

In Rome either party could repudiate the mar- 
riage alliance for the slightest alleged cause and 
with perfect facility. In Germany this sacred bond 
was placed on the strictly-defined basis where the 
Gospel places it. The offending wife was driven 
from her home and people in disgrace; nor was it pos- 
sible for her, by means of youth, or beauty, or wealth, 
ever to recover her place in society. But not only 
were they strict, there was a tenderness and a whole- 
some gallantry in those sturdy sons of the forest. 
The author already quoted says, that often in the 
crisis of a battle, when the lines were giving way, 
the sight and entreaties of their women would re- 
animate the warrior and nerve his arm with a new 
strength; for though he could himself endure cap- 
tivity and servitude, he could not endure to see his 
wife and little ones reduced to that condition. He 
says, also, that in exchanging hostages, maidens of 
noble rank were demanded in preference to all 
others; for it was found that by such pledges the 
minds of the people were more extensively and 
firmly held. He says, also, that in matters of im- 
portance they consulted with their women, and 
gave great weight to their opinions; for, says he, 
“‘ they think there is in woman something of the divine.” 
Beautiful sentiment! and embodying more of gen- 
uine thought and right feeling than could be crowd- 
ed into the brains of a nation of modern coxcombs. 

Such were the manners and domestic institu- 
tions—such the rights and privileges of our great 
ancestors and all their Teutonic cousins. And it is 
obvious that these customs were liable to little fluc- 
tuation so long as the same simple state of society 
subsisted. But growth of mind, growth of heart, 
growth in riches and luxuries, without a corre- 
sponding growth of knowledge in a system of 
divine truth, would of necessity work corruption. 
The contact of refinement alone would soon reduce 
them to the level of their southern neighbors. 
Happily for them—happily for us—with the com- 
ing of those events which broke up their pastoral 
habits, came also Christianity; and to her protec- 
tion, thenceforth, was committed whatever of good 
was found in their customs. With the highly-cul- 
tivated nations of the south, Christianity had a 
widely-different office to perform. Between the 
two races there was a deep and broad gulf, and so 
it has remained to the present day. 





But a change came. By the fall of the Western 
Empire Europe was cast into a state of anarchy. 
There were a few strong men, and they mostly of 
the German stock. And these strong men—what 
did they do? They built them strong castles, and 
gathered around them the weaker multitudes to 
cultivate their lands and fight their battles. With 
petty princes of this sort Europe was sprinkled 
all over. And this prince, count, duke, baron, 
feudal lord, or by whatever name he may be 
called, being so far removed from the peasantry 
around him, had no neighbor nearer than the next 
castle. What time, therefore, he was not in war or 
at the chase, his recreations were with his family. 
One effect of this domestic seclusion was that beau- 
tiful development of the social affections which, on 
the one hand, wakened the spirit of chivalry, and 
gave its peculiar tone to the romantic nations of 
the south and west, and, on the other hand, con- 
tributed to render our native English word home 
one of the sweetest below the skies, and has classed 
it with the few which always the heart, more than 
the lips, pronounces. 

Combining, now, this social element with the 
pastoral habits above described, we shall have a 
pretty clear view of the causes which gave form 
and character to the society of our English ances- 
tors. Since the revival of letters, the corruptions of 
refinement and the purity of the Gospel have been 
in conflict, and as the one or the other has pre- 
vailed, has evil or good ensued. 

We see now what was the relation of woman to 
society in the earliest institutions of our great Teu- 
tonic family. The inquiry is hence very short: 
How does this compare with her true relation? and 
what is modern progression doing to modify it? 

And first, what is her true relation? Human 
reason, swayed by a thousand varying influences 
and varying passions, must not be trusted to an- 
swer. But the word of divine revelation has made 
all sufficiently clear. It is said that “He who 
made them at the beginning made them male 
and female,” indicating that in this also there is 
with God no respect of persons. But the family 
relation was intended by the Almighty; and as in 
every community there must be a head or no gov- 
ernment, the apostle argues, from the fact that the 
man was created first, that the woman is, therefore, 
in fact of authority and responsibilities, subordi- 
nate. This implies not inferiority, or any defect of 
rights and privileges, but only diversity of office. 
Again: the peculiar manner in which the woman 
was created, indicates that her relation to her social 
head and lord was to be of the most intimate and 
cherished kind. To this sentiment the heart of 
Adam responds before sin entered the world; for 
at sight of his fair spouse he exclaims, “This is 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh”—lan- 
guage expressive of the most tender and ardent 
affectiions. These affectons the blessed Savior rec- 
ognizes, and sanctifies them with his divine ap- 
proval: “For this cause,” says he, “shall a man 
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leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife.” And what further? ‘ And they twain shall 
be one flesh;” that is, in all that pertains to the in- 
terests of this life, they are one—duality—of in- 
terests, objects, plans, operations, motives, every 
thing—gives place to identity. One word further 
completes the most important chapter on ethics the 
world has ever known. It is this—the Gospel says 
it— What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” Beautiful picture of a 
domestic society, repeating, from generation to gen- 
eration, the image more or less perfect of the prim- 
itive paradise. And no where has this ideal been 
more nearly realized than in the pastoral life of all 
ages from Abraham to our ancient Germans. Our 
ancestors seem to stand on every side within the 
circle marked by the hand of infinite Wisdom. 

But, secondly, what is modern progression doing 
to effect these institutions? It is notorious how 
wide a departure from the last of the divine pre- 
cepts just recited has long been established by hu- 
man laws. But the infinite mischief that is caused 
by this license—this loosening of the social bonds, 
and the disruptions of domestic unity—the day of 
eternity alone can reveal. Of the many instances 
in which we are further exposed to danger from the 
rampant spirit of reform, it shall suffice to name 
one. 

Here is a farmer in one of our rich western val- 
leys, with an ample farm, an industrious and loving 
wife, and sons and daughters. By his labors the 
forest has been converted into meadows and wheat- 
fields. The good woman has rejoiced in her rich 
dairies and her flocking poultries; the children 
have delighted to practice their tender hands to 
the task. In their mutual aid and mutual love and 
identity of interests, they have found in each other 
a daily blessing. Happy family! do you say? 
Poor simpletons! While they have been dreaming 
of happiness in obscurity, the great world has been 
learning that this is the nineteenth century—a day 
of reforms—a day of experiments—a day of——pro- 
gressiveness. A new lawis enacted. The minister 
of the law appears at the door of the rustic man- 
sion armed with strange instruments, which the 
old man has not handled since the day he paid 
the surveyor “to run out” his farm. He remeas- 
ures the land. He divides it in equals. He says 
to the man, “This half is yours,” and to the 
woman, “This is yours.” He takes the ten milch 
cows, and says, ‘‘ These five, sir, are yours, and 
these, madam, are yours.” In the same manner 
he divides the horses, the oxen, the sheep, etc., 
and leaves them with this formal enunciation, 
“The tardy justice of the law has at length de- 
creed that woman shall have her rights, of which 
the foremost are equality, liberty, independence.” 
Wonderful improvement! But the test of its wis- 
dom. Earing time arrives. The farmer prepares 
his portion of the soil for the seed. He looks on 
the other half, but he has no rights there. The 
good woman looks, but she can claim no service of 





her husband; for rights and duties must be recipro- 
cal. She has only to hire her men and carry on her 
agricultural operations in glorious independence. 
In the dairy she succeeds better. She manages the 
product of five cows easily, and would find no dif- 
ficulty in adding that of five more; but, no! it is 
the nineteenth century; here, too, rights and duties 
are reciprocal. What is this but a “house divided 
against itself?” 

Go into the city. The minister of the same law 
enters the shop of the wealthy merchant. He in- 
ventories the goods; he places them in equals, part 
against part, and says, “ This half, sir, is yours, and 
this the good lady’s of the house. You can vend 
your several portions on different sides of the 
same room, or you can rent different rooms, or you 
can combine them in a partnership; but, remember, 
it is only a partnership, with separate rights and 
independent ownerships.” 

This is the end of certain features of legislative 
progression already introduced into some of the 
states; and in our own fair Ohio these pseudo- 
reformers are putting forth ceaseless efforts, through 
their organs of revolution and skepticism, to stir 
up the same unholy elements. Were these doc- 
trines left solely to the advocacy of such men as 
Robert Dale Owen and Abby Kelly, the world 
would have little to fear. But between that “high- 
est. style of man”—the Christian who receives the 
whole Gospel—and the wandering Atheist there is 
a wide range, and every unsanctified heart inclines 
rather to the error than the truth; and hence it is 
that these rabid destructionists gain the counte- 
nance of many good men. 

It is unnecessary to detail here the prolific brood 
of social evils that would follow from such a state 
of things. Suffice it to recall certain indices of the 
nature of this reform. It demands of us first to 
revise certain portions of our Church ritual and 
of holy Scripture. We must strike out from the 
marriage service those beautiful and touching 
words, “The holy estate of wedlock,” and read 
henceforth, “The equitable contract of connubial 
partnership.” You shall erase from the blessed 
Gospel those solemn and binding words, “‘ They 
twain shall be one flesh,” and you shall read in 
their stead, “ They twain are yet two, separate and 
independent.” You shall lay violent hands on that 
awful injunction, “ What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder,” and you shall 
substitute, “ The contract which civil authority or 
private convenier-ce has formed, the same authority 
or the same convenience can annul.” And so on 
ad infinitum. 

But I forbear. I leave the subject with this reflec- 
tion: it is not reform which our age demands, and 
specially so in all that concerns the true interests 
of woman; it is not a breaking up and a remodel- 
ing the elements of society; but a patient culti- 
vation of the wholesome institutions which our 
forefathers have transmitted, and which Christian- 
ity seeks to secure to us. 
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FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 

I wonprr how many of your readers, Mr. Editor, 
have visited the old city of Cologne, from which I 
date this letter? How many of them have walked 
through the dark, narrow streets, and gazed around 
at the curious remains of the architecture of the 
middle ages—the tall, gaunt, dilapidated houses 
with their peaked roofs, and fronts ornamented 
with little images of ancient virgins and cupids; 
the old, half-ruined, moss-covered churches and 
chapels, filled with traditions of by-gone ages; and, 
lastly, the magnificent cathedral, a monument in 
itself of the extravagant zeal of the followers of 
the Catholic faith? 

The most curious of the many churches of Co- 
logne is that of St. Ursula, commonly called the 
Church of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. The his- 
tory of St. Ursula, as related in the Catholic Calen- 
dar, is as follows: 

She was an Irish princess, betrothed to a British 
nobleman, who went, with a great number of fol- 
lowers, to fight in Italy. Finding that they were 
likely to remain there some years, they sent word 
to their wives and lady-loves to join them. St. 
Ursula, or the Princess Ursula, as she was then 
called, immediately offered to place herself at the 
head of the expedition as guide and protectress. 
They started, the party numbering eleven thou- 
sand British virgins and eight thousand married 
ladies. Of course they filled several ships, and 
must have been very heavy freight, judging from 
the pictures, which all represent the vessels pretty 
deep in the water. How they managed to get into 
the river Rhine seems a mystery; probably, how- 
ever, Princess Ursula’s nautical knowledge was 
not the greatest in the world. Be it as it may,a 
storm arose one night, and the next morning the 
ladies found, to their infinite alarm, that they, or, 
rather, their ships, were high and dry on the shore 
before the city of Cologne. Now Cologne had just 
been taken possession of by the Huns, a race of 
men stated by St. Ursula to have been as savage as 
wild wolves, but who, nevertheless, had eyes to 
female beauty. You may be sure it was not long 
before these gentlemen found out the good fortune 
which a storm had driven as it were into their very 
faces. They were more particularly pleased as, 
from some cause or other, they had all left their 
wives behind them in the east. As soon, however, 
as Princess Ursula discovered their designs, she 
called a council, and she and the eleven thousand 
virgins declared their readiness to die rather than 
become the wives of the Huns. History is silent 
upon the subject of the other eight thousand ladies; 
but the Princess and her eleven thousand compan- 
ions submitted to be massacred before the walls of 
the city. Before, however, the massacre was ended, 


the betrothed husband of the Princess arrived, and 
they were murdered together. 





So much for the story. But what is very singu- 
lar is, that the Huns, after committing such a 
dreadful crime, should have buried the Princess, 
her lover, and her intimate friend, with royal hon- 
ors, placing their bodies in golden coffins, and 
placing, also, in the coffin of each of the other 
eleven thousand maidens their names and history. 
That this was so is evident, as I shall presently 
show. 

The church which bears the name of the Princess 
in Cologne is a plain building of little or no archi- 
tectural beauty, and very simply decorated in the 
interior. The roof is painted to represent the gky, 
and was, doubtless, once very handsome; but it is 
now very much faded. Behind the altar is shown 
the box in which were found the coffins of St. 
Ursula, her betrothed, and her friend. In it are 
the coffins themselves. The guide descanted very 
largely upon their ancient appearance, which he said 
was proof positive that there could be no mistake 
about their identity. They are, at least, very mod- 
ern in their shape, and if not pure gold are certainly 
very pure gilt. Within the chancel, in glass cases, 
are placed some of the skulls of the martyred maid- 
ens, while their inferior bones, buried in the wall, 
may be seen through little gratings. Just without 
the chancel is the tomb of St. Ursula, upon which 
reposes her statue in white marble, her head 
crowned with a wreath of pink roses, with gold 
leaves, which, to say the least of it, seems in bad 
taste. All around one side of the Church are pic- 
tures representing her life and death. These pic- 
tures may certainly be called works of the old mas- 
ters; indeed, it might be more appropriate to say, 
by the oldest masters; and if pictures are to be 
prized for their age and the outlandish figures 
painted upon them, then must those in the Church 
of St. Ursula be gems indeed. Above these pic- 
tures are again long rows of glass cases containing 
skulls and bones. 

After looking sufficiently at these things, we are 
ushered into a small room, which is the sacred spot 
of the whole building. Near the door is a glass 
case, containing a small wax image of the Virgin 
Mary, holding in her arms the Christ just de- 
scended from the cross. On his head is a crown 
made of tinsel, and around his neck a string of 
immense red and white glass beads. Hanging to 
this case we observed several little arms and legs, 
modeled in wax, and upon asking the meaning of 
them, the guide replied, that persons having any 
thing the matter with their leg or arm would come, 
lay a model of it before the Virgin, say a prayer or 
two and becured. We asked him if he had known 
cures effected in that way. “O yes, a great many!” 
he replied. I never saw any thing of this kind in 
Paris, though I believe there is less superstition 
there than in almost any other Catholic city. 

Entering the room the first thing which strikes 
the visitor is a long range of shelves, on which 
stand a great number of female busts made of sil- 
ver. There must be at least fifty of them. They 
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are the depositories of the skulls of the most cele- 
brated of the virgin martyrs. The guide took 
down several, that we might examine them more 
closely. They are of the purest silver, the size of 
life, and open at the top, displaying the skulls 
decorated with embroidery and precious stones. 
In many instances the name of the lady is em- 
broidered in pearls on a band which crosses the 
head; and this it is which shows the consideration 
for posterity which the barbarous Huns possessed; 
for if they had not written each lady’s name ona 
slip of paper or parchment, and placed it in her 
hand or by her side, how could those who discov- 
ered the remains a thousand years afterward, have 
been able to distinguish one skeleton from another? 
In a conspicuous place stands a male bust, which, 
upon being opened, displays the head of St. ——, 
(I forget his name,) the betrothed of St. Ursula. 
The velvet bands which cross his head are em- 
broidered with genuine pearls, many of them as 
large aaa very large pea. Attached to one of the 
bands is the betrothal ring which the Princess had 
presented to him. It is of heavy gold, represent- 
ing two hands joined. The King of Prussia, it is 
said, had his wedding ring made like it. 

Above the shelves containing the silver busts, 
are glass cases filled with the skulls of the less dis- 
tinguished virgins. These, all but the foreheads 
and heads, ate covered with masks, which have 
been made for them by nuns, Sisters of Charity, 
and other pious ladies. Some of them are of vel- 
vet, embroidered with pearls and precious stones, 
others embroidered only in gold or silver. 

Above these again, on the wall, are fastened all 
the bones of the bodies, arranged in every possible 
shape—in crosses, arrows, hearts, trees, flower-pots, 
and stars. I can not say, even with all this display 
of ingenuity, that they make a handsome decora- 
tion to the walls. Of course it would never do to 
doubt that these were the real bones of the real 
virgins; the visitor must look upon them with eyes 
of faith. Formerly the slightest show of incredu- 
lity was punished severely. For instance, a learned 
physician, upon examining the bones, pronounced 
most of them ossa canina, instead of ossa virgina, 
and for this display of his professional knowledge, 
he was immediately banished from the city. In 
such great veneration were these bones once held, 
that no’ one was allowed to approach the place 
where they were kept except on their knees, and 
quite a hollow is now shown in the stone floor, 
worn, it is said, by the knees of those who came 
and knelt before the sacred remains of the mar- 
tyred ladies. 

On a kind of altar, at one side of the room, are 
placed various relics of St. Ursula and of her best 
friend. There are models, in silver, of arms, with 
a little glass slide on one side, through which are 
seen the arm bones of these two saints. They are 
decorated with bracelets of various precious stones, 
presented by wealthy members of the Church. 
There is also a curiously-carved ivory box, about 





a foot square, richly bound in silver, and filled with 
the teeth of the eleven thousand virgins, and, judg- 
ing from the quantity and the fine state of preser- 
vation, dentists must have been unknown in those 
days. Another little ivory box of the same de- 
scription contained a head-dress worn by St. Ur- 
sula. This, I must say, did try my faith excess- 
ively; for it could have been worn in any modern 
drawing-room without exciting the slightest com- 
ment. However, many of the fashions of the pres- 
ent day are taken from the ancients, and this may 
account for the modern look of St. Ursula’s head- 
dress. 

By the side of these relics are others still more 
precious: for instance, two thorns from the real 
crown, a piece of the true cross, a piece of the 
Virgin Mary’s dress, one of the vases in which was 
carried the frankincense brought by the wise men 
to the infant Jesus, and one of the jars which was 
used by Christ at the marriage of Cana when he 
turned the water into wine. This was very likely 
dug out of the earth somewhere; for it is really 
quite an ancient thing, made apparently of marble, 
and capable of containing perhaps a gallon and a 
half of liquid. Now, I do not deny that all these 
relics are what they pretend to be, but it only 
seems strange to me that in every Catholic city 
you will find the same things. Every church in 
Paris has some of the cross and some of the thorns 
from the crown: so have all the churches in Italy 
and Spain. At Notre Dame, at Paris, may be seen 
also a jar used at the marriage of Cana, the true 
nails, etc. At Rome the same things are shown. 
I confess my inability to reconcile these things, but 
there are many, doubtless, who can. 

The churches of Cologne are not very rich in fine 
pictures, though at St. Peter’s is an altar piece by 
Reubens, which is very beautiful. Cologne being 
his native place, and St. Peter’s Church the one 
wherein he was baptized, he thought it no more 
than right to present it with one of his master- 
pieces. The priests, poor judges as they must have 
been of the arts, were quite dissatisfied with this 
gift, thinking that the great painter might have 
given them a sum of money instead. When Reu- 
bens heard of this, he went to them and offered 
twenty-six thousand crowns if they would give him 
the picture back. But they no sooner heard the 
artist offer such a large sum for the original, when 
he could have made a copy for nothing, than they 
were immediately seized with an idea of the value 
of the painting, became great connoisseurs, and re- 
fused to part with it. 

I could fill several sheets with accounts of the 
evidences of the superstition which still exists in 
the Catholic Church; but I fear to make my letter 
too long, and must therefore reserve my other items 
for a future communication. 


* 





“ Reticioy,” says Bunyan, “is the best armor 
that a man can have, but it is the worst cloak.” 
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BY MARK STEPHENSON, M, D. 
Passage to Philadelphia—Old State- House—Fairmount—Laurel 


Hill—Girard College—Pennsylvania—Its plains, valleys, and 
Pittsburg—Ohio River—Its Scenery—Steamboats, etc. 








Tue Medical Society of the City and County of 
New York having elected me as one of the dele- 
gates to the National Medical Convention, which 
held its session in the city of Cincinnati on the 
first Tuesday in May, 1850, I thought I might 
amuse myself, and possibly interest some of your 
readers, by noting down whatever of interest might 
occur in my journeyings. 

Giving the Pennsylvania route the preference, we 
embarked at Pier number one, North river, at sev- 
en o’clock, A. M., April 29, amid torrents of rain, 
for Philadelphia, by the way of Amboy, where we 
took the cars to Camden, and were safely landed at 
Congress Hall, Philadelphia, by twelve o’clock, M. 
We had not advanced far before the clouds were 
dispersed by the genial rays of the sun; and, what 
gave an additional interest to the scene, our iron 
steed led us amid extensive peach orchards, which 
were all in bloom, resembling, in the distance, vast 
fields of wild roses, perfuming the air with their 
fragrance. These vicissitudes in nature are emblem- 
atic of the mutations of human life, giving us a 
picture of its lights and shades. From them let us 
learn wisdom. They remind me of an incident in 
the life of the late Dr. Godman, of sacred memory, 
who, when a boy, took it into his head to go to sea. 
In the midst of a violent storm, the ship heaving 
to and fro in the most violent manner, he, with 
others, was sent aloft to. fasten the sails of the ship. 
He had scarcely commenced the duties of his new 
and trying station, when he discovered the giddy 
hight to which he had ascended, and he became 
frightened and hallooed to his fellow-sailors to 
come and help him down, or he should fall. They, 
in the most unfeeling manner, called him a lubber, 
saying, “Look up, look up, you lubber.” He took 
the hint and did so, and from that moment his gid- 
diness and fears left him. Young Godman, how- 
ever, soon gave up his romantic notions of a sea- 
faring life, and turned his attention to the profession 
of medicine, and became one of its brightest stars. 
The Doctor in after life became a devoted Christian, 
and while on the boisterous voyage of life, contend- 
ing with adversity and afflictions, he often thought 
of the advice of the sailors; but now he could look 
up, in a higher and loftier sense, and often was his 
heart cheered and comforted amid the ills of life, 
by looking up to Him whom winds and seas 
obey. Thus should we in every extremity and dif- 
ficulty in life, imitate the example of our beloved 
and lamented Godman. On the contrary, when in 
the midst of prosperity, let us learn not to become 
intoxicated with worldly grandeur or applause. 
But so prone is the human heart to be led captive 
by the gilded pleasures of earth, that we forget 








there is an overruling Power in the affairs and des- 
tinies of individuals as well as in those of nations. 

The after part of the day was devoted to the lions 
of the beautiful city of regular geometrical pro- 
portions—Philadelphia, sometimes styled the City 
of Brotherly Love. We first visited that conse- 
crated spot, the old State-House, and beheld the 
very window from which that incomparable docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, was read. 
While standing there, a gentleman stated to us that 
he had a relative living, who, when a boy, was 
present and heard the document read. He said 
there were not over thirty persons present at the 
reading of it. 

The next object of attraction was the far-famed 
Fairmount Water-Works. While looking at this 
stupendous work of art, and pondering upon its 
modus operandi, I was forcibly struck with the re- 
semblance between its operations and that of the 
circulation of the blood in the human system—the 
wheel at the foot of the hill, propelling the water 
through the aqueduct to the receiving reservoirs 
above, where the water is purified, answering to 
the right auricle and ventricle of the heart, which 
forces the blood through the pulmonary arteries to 
the lungs, where it is purified by the oxygen of the 
air while passing over the air-cells of the lungs. 
The distributing reservoir, with its gates, main 
pipes, its divisions, subdivisions, and branches, 
distributing its liquid streams to every family and 
individual of thg metropolis, is illustrated in part 
by the left side of the heart, with its valves, the 
aorta, and its innumerable branches and twigs, 
conveying the vital fluid to every bone, muscle, 
fiber, and nerve of the body, the analogy differing 
only in the origin of the distributing impetus; in 
the one case flowing by its own specific gravity; in 
the other by the muscular contraction of the left 
auricle and ventricle of the heart, in conjunction 
with the elasticity of the arterial system. Doubt- 
less most of the mechanical powers now in use 
were first suggested by the study of anatomy and 
physiology; for the most perfect arches, wedges, 
pulleys, axles, and levers, are found in the bones 
and muscles of the human frame. 

At Fairmount we took the boat and passed up 
the river as far as Laurel Hill Cemetery. Though 
not as extensive as either Greenwood, of New York, 
or Monnt Auburn, of Boston, it is, nevertheless, an 
exceedingly-beautiful spot, situated on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, consecrated as the depository of 
the dead, where they may sweetly rest till the 
sound of the last trump. I had but just entered 
within the sacred inclosure when my attention was 
forcibly arrested in beholding, for the first time, a 
finely-executed piece of statuary of “Old Mortal- 
ity,” cut from Trenton freestone, by the late and 
lamented Thorne, a Scotch artist of deserved ce- 
lebrity. It has its origin, or, rather, the scene of 
“Old Mortality” is laid in a secluded burial- 
ground in the north of Scotland. The principal 
character depicted is a desc@ndant of the old Cov- 
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enanters, who performed his memorable acts in the 
last century, and who, from being so remarkable a 
personage, received the title of ‘Old Mortality,” 
but whose real name was Robert Patterson. He 
had so pious an enthusiasm for preserving the mem- 
ory of those unfortunate Presbyterian Covenanters, 
who were persecuted and put to death in the reign 
of Charles the Second, and his successor, James the 
Seventh, king of Scotland, that he spent the last 
thirty years of his life in renewing the inscriptions 
upon the tombstones and monuments in the various 
church-yards in the lowland cities of Scotland, 
where these martyrs to the cause of God were en- 
tombed. His devotion to this work was so ardent, 
yet disinterested, that nothing could dissuade him 
from making his annual tour. His habits were sim- 
ple, his costume coarse, and of the peculiar style of 
the peasantry of those days. His only companion 
was his old white pony, upon which he itinerated 
from place to place, and which subsisted princi- 
pally by grazing in the country church-yards, while 
his master was cleaning the moss and linchen from 
the gravestones. The wants of this old pilgrim 
were very few; and although he never asked for 
pecuniary aid, always having, it is said, some- 
thing left to supply his immediate wants, yet 
he at length became so well known by his own 
sect, that he was every-where received among them 
in a hospitable manner; but would always repay 
them; namely, by repairing tif gravestones of 
their family or their ancestors. .° , 

Who the second person in the artist’s group is 
designed for I am unable to say, unless it be the 
village schoolmaster or curate of the parish, who, 
standing near by, is supposed to be interrogating 
“Old Mortality” as to the memory of some beloved 
champion of the cross, who lies moldering in the 
sacred inclosure. ‘Old Mortality” is sitting on a 
dilapidated tombstone, and while in the way- of 
replying, the artist caught the design, and has 
transferred the animated and benign countenance 
of the old man to the statue, with every lineament, 
wrinkle, and furrow in his cheek. His unique cap, 
his antiquated coat, waistcoat, breeches rent at the 
knee, heavy shoes, studded with large nails—all are 
admirably depicted. The artist has been equally 
successful in portraying the little old white pony, 
which stands by his side, covered with what might 
be considered an apology for a saddle—a hair hal- 
ter as a substitute for a bridle. A canvas bag is 
fastened to the animal’s neck for the purpose of 
carrying the old veteran’s chisels, mallets, and 
other necessary articles. In fine, every thing about 
the horse and his rider is true to the life. The mag- 
nificent Tam O’Shanter group in the Philadelphia 
Franklin Institute is also the work of that same 
ingenious artist, Mr. Thorne, of Scotland. 

On our return from Laurel Hill, we called at the 
Girard College, and were very politely conducted 
by the President, Dr. Wm. H. Allen, through the 
several rooms of the institute itself, and also through 
the adjoining buildings appropriated for the resi- 





dence of the children. The College is of the Gre- 
cian order of architecture, and is built of white 
marble, as are the four adjoining buildings, two of 
which are on each side of the College, one of them 
being occupied by the President and the other 
three by the pupils, matrons, teachers, and others. 
The College buildings cost the enormous sum of 
$1,933,821; and each of the twelve majestic pillars 
supporting the main building cost $12,994! The 
institution is in a prosperous condition under the 
administration of its present efficient head. Dr. 
Allen informed us that he had recently received 
one hundred more inmates, and that their present 
number exceeded three hundred orphan children, 
who are maintained, free of cost, by virtue of Mr. 
Girard’s bequest. I confess that much of my preju- 
dice in relation to this institution was removed by 
this visit. While no sectarianism is permitted to be 
introduced here, and while even the principal of 
the College can not be a clergyman, yet the princi- 
ples of religion and morality are regularly and sys- 
tematically taught. The Bible is read daily in the 
hearing of all the scholars, and each boy who can 
read is furnished with a copy of the holy Scrip- 
tures. This exercise is followed with singing and 
prayer at the commencement of each day’s duties. 
From such a course nothing need be feared. It was 
our good fortune to be present when they were all 
seated at the table partaking of their plain yet 
wholesome fare. Seldom if ever had we witnessed 
a pleasanter sight. Some objection might be raised 
against the immense amount of money expended in 
the construction of Girard’s Orphan College; and 
while there may be some force in the objection, it 
ought to be recollected that the buildings are an 
ornament as public works to the city; and it might 
further be remembered that thousands of edifices 
of equal or greater cost and magnificence have been 
erected in other places and at other periods of the 
world’s history. Who would say that this College 
could at all compete in expense, in beauty, and in 
splendor with the temple at Jerusalem? 

Tuesday, April 30, we procured our tickets for 
Pittsburg by the way of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road and canal, crossing the mountains in the Al- 
leghany and Portage rail cars. Our little party, 
consisting of Professor G., Dr. J. L. P., Mrs. W., 
and myself, took the morning train and arrived at 
Jackstown in the evening, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles. The speed of the cars on this road is 
far behind that of the Hudson River railroad. It 
so happens that railroads generally traverse the 
most barren and uninteresting portions of country. 
Not so-in our route from Philadelphia to Harris- 
burg, it being through as beautiful a section of 
country as can be found in the United States. The 
land is slightly undulating and in a high state of 
cultivation. The venerable William Penn little 
thought, while negotiating with Indians under the 
old Elm Tree for what was then called Penn’s 
Woods, that he was getting possession of so val- 
uable a territory. This, by the way, gives us the 
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true etymology of the word Pennsylvania, which is 


compounded of Penn and sylva, the Latin fora wood | 


or forest. The cars stopped long enough at Harris- 
burg to afford us a chance of viewing the Capitol, 
its legislative halls, and the assembled wisdom of 
the state, a fine-looking and hale set of men; after 
which we resumed our seats, the remainder. of our 
journey in the cars being in view of the roman- 
tic and serpentine windings of the Susquehanna. 
At Jackstown the packet was ready for our recep- 
tion, with her tables set for supper. The change 
was an agreeable one, and we were soon wending 
our way amid the mellow shades of evening, through 
the picturesque valley of the Juniata. About noon 
the next day we were at Hollidaysburg, where we 
took the cars and crossed the Alleghany ridge by 
five inclined planes, a distance of forty miles, with 
an elevation of thirteen hundred feet from the sum- 
mit. The company are constructing a new road, 
which will soon be finished, by which they will be 
enabled to cross the mountain by an unbroken in- 
clined plane. It is a novel thing to see the cars 
ascending and descending the mountain, some full 
of passengers, others carrying canal boats ladened 
with all kinds of produce. While traversing the 
ridge I could not but inwardly feel and exclaim, 
“What an age of enterprise, and what strange be- 
ings Americans are!” 

At the foot of the mountain we again took the 
boat just in time for tea, following the meanderings 
of the Conawaugh, Kiskiminetas, and Alleghany 
rivers, to Pittsburg, where we arrived on Thurs- 
day evening, putting up at the Monongahela 
House, a most excellent and well-conducted retreat 
for the weary traveler. Were it not for being con- 
stantly enveloped in the smoke of bituminous coal, 
Pittsburg might be endurable. It is, assuredly, a 
place of great enterprise, and, by way of emphasis, 
a manufacturing town—the Iron Oity of the west. 
The principal objects of interest are the Novelty 
Works, the glass-house, the rolling mills, and the 
suspension bridge. In our journey thus far we 
had traveled over four hundred miles, and we had 
yet five hundred more to go in passing down the 
Ohio before reaching Cincinnati. The Ohio, though 
not possessing the grandeur and sublimity of scen- 
ery which characterizes the Hudson, has yet many 
a pleasing landscape. On its banks are studded 
flourishing towns and villages, with ever and anon 
some humble domicile, surrounded by fruitful trees 
and blooming orchards, with here and there a 
lovely log-cabin, in rural solitude and rural sim- 
plicity, far removed from the bustle of earth’s 
gilded and deceptive charms. 

At Wheeling the great object of attraction was 
the suspension bridge, stretching across the Ohio, 
with one span of over a thousand feet, at a distance 
of ninety feet above the surface of the water. As our 
steamer passed under it the bridge seemed to be at 
a giddy hight. It is supported by large iron ca- 
bles, composed of numerous strands of thick wire. 
It cost over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 





and is said to be the greatest bridge of the kind in 
the world. It certainly is a most magnificent af- 
fair, and is well worth a trip down the Ohio to see 
it. To one who has never seen an Ohio or Missis- 
sippi steamboat, such a vessel is a curiosity. An 
attempt at description would be fruitless. Picture 
to yourself a boat with a flat bottom, or nearly so, 
with her machinery above deck, with projecting 
spars, and two mammoth chimneys belching forth 
thick volumes of smoke, two steam pipes contin- 
ually sending forth guttural sounds like those of a 
lion, and a screech pipe, commonly called the whis- 
tle, howling most hideously every now and then, 
and you will have but a faint idea of one of these 
boats. Many of them have a solitary wheel in the 
stern, and all of them when they come to are 
obliged to put their bow up stream, and then back 
out again, for a start, something after the fashion 
of the movements of a crab. 

Another thing struck me as being very strange. 
No where on the Ohio river did I find any docks as is 
usual on our eastern rivers. The steamboats come 
immediately to the shore, running their bow as far 
upon land as they safely can, and the only way to 
get on board of them is by planks, one end of 
which rests upon the ground and the other on the 
boat. There are no sail vessels on this river. I 
counted one day twenty steamboats lying side by 
side at Cineinnati. I saw an equal number at 
Pittsburg in the same position, with their bows 
resting on the sand. '* 

Owing to the darkness of the nights, the numer- 
ous windings of the river, the encountering of sand- 
bars, old logs, and the like, thrice were we obliged 
to lay up; so that on the whole we had rather a te- 
dious time of it; but our delays and dangers on the 
turbid waters of the Ohio are now over, and, thanks 
be to a gracious Providence! we are safely moored 
in the Queen City of the west. 


THE DYING MOTHER’S GIFT. 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANE LEAF OF A BIBLE, 





BY B. TRUESIALL. 


Tuy mother gave it thee, Eugene! 
With failing speech and breath, 
As her lingering look of love was seen 
*Mid the gathering mists of death. 
That look—thy mother’s dying look! 
O, what yearning love was there, 
While she held in her pulseless hand this book, 
And breathed that broken prayer! 
O, prize it as you prize the grace 
Its sacred story tells; 
O, love it as you love the place 
Where her sainted spirit dwells. 
And thine shall be the better part 
To such as Mary given; 
On earth, a contrite, loving heart— 
Thy Savior’s smile, in heaven. 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM MARTIN ¥, TUPPER, ESQ. 

In a recent letter from the poet of Albury, Guild- 
ford, England, we have the following: 

“T am hard at work at all manner of matters; 
among the rest am translating King Alfred’s poems 
into English verse, a very interesting but not over 
easy task. I always aim at being literal and as un- 
latinized as possible. Below is one of King Alfred's 
paraphrases of Beetius. The Roman poet begins, 

*Quamois fluente dives auri gurgite.’ 
The Anglo-Saxon King, 
‘Hwet bith them welegan 
Woruld gitsere,’ &c.; 
and literally, though metrically, it runs thus: 
* What is man the better— 

A man of worldly mold— 
Though he be gainful getter 

Of richest gems and gold, 
With every kind well fill’d 

Of goods in ripe array, 
And though for him be till’d 

A thousand fields a day? 
Though all this middle earth be 

Beneath his wealdom thrown, 
And men and all their worth be, 

South, east, and west, his own, 
He can not of such treasure 

Away with him take aught, 
Nor gain a greater measure 

Than in his mind he brought.’ 

“There are thirty-one different meters. This is 
one of the shortest. But I have not time to copy 
more. We are getting up Alfred’s works now for 
the first time in a thousand years!” 


MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS, BE, R, MILLER, 





I wanprnrep to the hallow’d spot 
Where my dear brother’s lying; 
I listened to the low-toned wind 
As through the trees ’twas sighing; 
In every sound that met my ear 
His voice seemed whispering, “I am here.” 


I gazed upon the blue above, 
The pale-orb’d queen of night 
Upon the star-bespangled sky, 
All beautiful and bright, 
And in each star I seemed to trace 
My much-loved brother’s form and face. 


I turned again to that dear grave, 
But felt he was not there; 
His spirit was above, around, 
And in the viewless air, 
And in the busy insect’s hum, 
It seemed he whispered, “Sister, come.” 
O, fain would I have quit the place, 
And soared to realms on high— 
Have left this cheerless world of ours, 





To dwell beyond the sky, 
But that low voice had passed and gone, 
And left me mourning there alone. 
Ah, well I know the loved and lost 
Will often with us meet, 
Our spirits blended into one 
Will hold communion sweet; 
And if such meetings here we love 
What will it be to meet above? 


MORAL INFLUENCE. 





BY VIRGINIA. 


“ Away among the Alleghanies there is a spring so small 
that a single ox on a summer’s day could drink it dry. It steals 
its unobtrusive way among the hills, till it spreads out into the 
Ohio. Thence it stretches away a th d miles, leaving on 
its banks more than a hundred villages and cities, and many 
cultivated farms, and bearing on its bosom more than half 
a th d boats. Then, joining the Missicsippi, it 
stretches away and away some twelve hundred miles more, 
till it falls into the great emblem of eternity, So with moral 
influence.” 








Away in the Alleghanian chain 

Leaps a sparkling rill the stag might drain 
When summer noon awakes the fev’rish heat, 
Which makes the limpid waters doubly sweet: 
On, on it speeds a silv’ry, tortuous thread, 
That oft diverges from its straitened bed, 

As rugged rocks oppose its truant way, 

And seek in vain its subtile course to stay, 
Or leaping o’er the barrier down it pours 

In misty spray and wild exulting roars. 

Still on it hies, whatever may impede 

But seems to give the elfin streamlet speed, 
Till, in the Ohio’s bosom safely borne, 

Defies each barring rock with scorn. 

Now a broad, mirroring sheet it rolls, 

Laving bright towns and villas with its folds, 
Affording man a highway smooth and wide, 
O’er which the treasures of its shores may glide; 
And on, still on, as when a fairy rill 

It speeds along, its mission to fulfill; 

No stop, no stay, its speeding water knows, 
Till in the father stream its tribute flows. 
There onward still it rushes deep and strong, 
Divides the western states it sweeps along, 
Calls forth the wealth with which its shores are ripe, 
And wafts a million in their busy life. 

Nor here inert its mighty course may stay; 

A world must feel its influence and obey. 

As wide the ocean’s arms embrace each shore, 
Which southern gales or Arctic blasts pass o’er; 
A mighty highway, on whose surging tide 

A world is wafted and a world has died; 
Emblem of the eternal course sublime, 

Which stops not with the flow of finite time. 
And such will moral influence ever be— 

“A rill, a river, and a boundless sea;” 

Not felt alone where first its source arose; 
Eternal cycles shall its might disclose. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR VILLAGE. 


BY HARMONY. 

Kinp reaper, do you know where the little village 
of C——+s lies? Go to the map which hangs on the 
wall, and run your eye along from the shores of 
Lake Ontario and the river St. Lawrence to the 
southern boundary line of the state of New York. 
Do you find it? No! What! not find C—-, the 
prettiest and dirtiest, the handsomest and home- 
liest, little village in all my recollection, not to say 
in the whole Empire state? Come away from the 
map, then, and sit down cozily by my side, and I 
will give you a more graphic sketch than a little tri- 
angular space marked out by ink lines. Come with 
me—in imagination, of course, as that is the only 
vehicle that can convey you here—come with me to 
the tiniest, oddest, white cottage on the hill-side, 
which overlooks the village and the valley, with 
its free, careless, singing stream, and which is 
shaded by apple, peach, plum, and cherry-trees, 
a row of maples, hickory, and a noble, old, wide- 
spreading beech, standing alone, in forlorn celibacy, 
by the roadside. Gloomy and misanthropic beech, 
how I pity its loneliness! 

Locate yourself on the grassy bank, 

* Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard.” 
You will find a seat on this soft green couch pref- 
erable to one in the house; for it is spring—joy- 
ous and beautiful spring-time—which gladdens the 
heart of every living creature. Now cast your eyes 
around upon the beautiful panorama. The suc- 
cessive rolling hills look very pretty to those who 
like an undulating surface, with their summits 
crowned with irregular strips of wood, clad in a 
robe of beautifully-variegated green; the countless 
fields partitioned by their neat fences, the dark 
mold newly plowed, and the fresh verdure of the 
wheat-fields and the pastures, all present to the 
eye a pleasing variety. Around their base the 
railroad winds its way, and the hill-side, along its 
track, is dotted with Irish hovels, which do not 
look very poetic, to be sure. Turn your eyes to 
the right, and you will see the ragged rocks heaped 
pile upon pile, like the moldering walls of some 
antique edifice, with their summits overgrown with 
scrubby bushes, twisting themselves into indescrib- 
able, knotty contortions, and half-rooted trees, with 
their umbrageous tops, leaning over the precipitous 
hights, reflecting their tracery in the glassy stream, 
which goes winding along through the glen with a 
soft and silvery sound. See the wild-tangled vines 
hanging in graceful festoons from every projecting 
rock, and the moss clinging tenaciously to the hard 
stone, all interspersed with delicate wild flowers. 

The explorations of the geologist have added 
many rich specimens to the cabinets of the scien- 
tific from these rocky hights and depths. There 
are many fine formations found here, far too nu- 
merous to mention. A gentleman who visited 
a spot a little farther on, where some specimens of 





anthracite coal were found, to ascertain some facts 
in relation to it, remarked, “that the ground and 
strata around looked as if a great geological cabi- 
net had been spilled there.” 

Now, if you please, we will return to the glen, 
which is one of the wildest, most abrupt spots you 
can imagine. The creek tumbles over the shaggy 
rocks, steep after steep, just broken enough to add 
beauty and variety to the rushing cataracts, as they 
dash their white foam against the ragged rocks 
below, and then goes dancing and leaping through 
the ravine. A factory and mills are arranged, one 
after another, along the banks of the creek, and 
dwellings are scattered about on the almost per- 
pendicular hights.. The first impression. is, that 
the great “spirit of Nature,” in some mad freak, 
will tumble them into the gorge, among the rocks 
and wild waters. This glen is the favorite place 
for the ramblings of our village youths and maidens; 
and a most lovely place itis. The romantic stream, 
gleaming out from amidst the exuberant foliage that 
fringes its margin, sparkles in the bright sunshine, 
as it dances along over the mossy stones, with a 
warbling and mellow voice. If you area bit of a 
botanist, you can find numerous pretty specimens 
for your herbarium, for the sweetest wild flowers 
are thickly strewn about under your feet, impreg- 
nating the whole atmosphere with their sweetness. 
You observe some humble and some very good- 
looking dwellings scattered along through here, 
with troops of rosy-cheeked children, gamboling 
around the doors or on the banks of the stream, 
making the hills and woods echo with their shouts, 
gathering the thousand flowers of every hue which 
lift their heads in the warmth and sunlight of 
spring, as we used to gather them in childhood’s 
innocent time, when, as happy as the birds that 
sang upon the trees and bushes around us, we 
‘‘Jaughed the hours away, nor knew of evil.” 

Now comes the commercial part of the town— 
the two taverns, and two variety stores, on either 
side of the street, where hats and plows, tea and 
pins, coffee and shoes, sugar and ribbons, are pro- 
miscuously dealt out to purchasers. There, too, is 
the apothecary’s shop, with the many colored vases, 
attracting the wonder and admiration of the young- 
sters; the several offices for lawyers and doctors; 
then comes the various mechanic shops, and the 
storehouses on the bank of the feeder to the Erie 
canal. Next comes a spacious pile, that, with its 
cupola, towers high above all the other buildings. 
Look up, my friend. I hope you are not near- 
sighted; read, “Novelty Mills,” on the front and 
sides of the building. An ancient philosopher ob- 
served that “‘man is an animal fond of novelty.” 
And is not the truth of this observation every- 
where evident? So much so, that novelty is writ- 
ten on steam-mills. But we will pass on, without 
descanting upon so fruitful a theme, across the 
creek. Here you see a variety of buildings—some 
very good-looking ones, and some old and rickety 
enough; straggling fences, and old tumbling-down 
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sheds are calling loudly for props. The streets, 


too, are plastic with mud of a peculiar tenacity a | 


great part of the year. We will pause, if you 
please, of necessity. Do you recollect Cowper’s 
sportive ballad, that he sung when he made an 
abortive attempt to visit Lady Austin in miry 
weather? Here it is: 
“T sing of a journey to Clifton 
We would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 
Poor Mary and me through the mud. 
Slee, sla, slud, 
Stuck in the mud! 
O, it is pleasant to wade through a flood!” 
How truly it reveals the gentle and playful charac- 
ter of the man! 

Look down through the interstices of those rus- 
tling trees at our two meeting-houses: one has a 
very tall spire, the other is almost hidden by trees, 
but you can catch a glimpse of its square tower 
and green blinds, forming a pleasing contrast with 
the snowy whiteness of the temple. We have moral, 
religious, and intelligent people enough to give us 
good congregations. I am ready to allow that our 
ministers are indubitably the kindest, the most 
agreeable, if not the smartest, in Christendom. 
Our ministers’ wives, too, stand unrivaled in all 
the sterling graces which are universally allowed to 
be indispensable to a spiritual shepherdess. Par- 
don this digression. Back of the churches is the 
green meadow, through which the creek winds, and 
crooks, and coils along like a snake in the grass, 
contrasting most pleasingly with the rich, velvet- 
like green which skirts its margin on either side, 
and which seems to be resting on the water's 
brink, with here and there clumps of elm, and 
maple, and sycamore-trees, casting the deep shad- 
ows of their dark green foliage upon the grassy 
bank, making it a delightful resort for idlers to 
angle in its waters, or to sketch on its margin. 
There are few villages which can compete with our 
own in wildness and beauty of its natural scenery. 
I have often exclaimed, while viewing its varied 
beauties around me on every side, “O that I had the 
skill of a painter, and the gift of a poet, I would 
make these hills and dales eloquent with song, and 
the canvas breathe with power!” 

Do you see the white, picturesque building on 
the hill-side, in the opposite direction, whose spire 
and belfry betoken the abode of science and litera- 
ture? That is our school-house, and the pride of 
our village, as well as its honor—“ blest itself, and 
blessing.” You also see numerous handsome dwell- 
ings scattered about on the hill-slope, which gently 
slants to the grassy margin of the creek, mostly 
painted white, now and then one of cream color, or 
brown, or red, forming altogether a pleasing variety 
in hue and architecture, as they gleam out from 
amidst the profusion of shrubbery and overhanging 
trees. Farther on toward the summit is the hickory 
nut grove, which is a delightful place of meeting 
for rural picnic parties in summer time. 

Now I will gossip to you a little about the 


people of our village. First, the fair sex. We have 
none of those helpless, sweet creatures, that are 
lifted along the road of life without touching the 
earth—who seem never made for a coarser im- 
plement than a No. 12 needle—to have a heap of 
variegated worsteds, or a tiny scrap of inserting 
just commenced and never destined to be finished, 
or a net purse, glittering with beads, in an elegant 
little work-basket by their sides. And the only 
discipline they are ever called upon to endure is 
the acquisition of various fashionable accomplish- 
ments; or, as President Wentworth said, “who sit 
at the piano for hours in affected dishabille, bawling 
ballads to the walls of their apartments, or drum- 
ming accompaniments to simpering, sentimental 
love-songs, when they ought to lend their aid in 
preparing dinner, or in earning it.” I am proud 
to say, that our girls can make their own beds, 
sweep and dust the apartments, mend and make 
their own clothes, complete a shirt, make a rag 
carpet, piece bed-quilts of marvelous beauty. Their 
work-baskets give a most decidedly home feeling; 
beside their fancy work you see plain, useful sew- 
ing, and the “downright honest knitting-work,” 
folded exactly at the seam stitch, with the bright 
needles thrust through a ball of yarn. Their fin- 
gers can perform the knack of it with skill. I 
assure you they would just like to measure yarn 
and knit a race with any industrious lady, east or 
west—that’s all. And when bread, pies, or cake, 
is to be made, our girls can roll up their sleeves, 
and knead bread, and beat eggs, with strokes that, 
as Mrs. Packard says, I should “half like to see 
given to lazy girls, lolling over new-fangled cookery 
books.” And this is not all: our girls can appear 
in the parlor, too, with grace and dignity, tastefully 
dressed. They possess many accomplishments, as 
well as that knowledge which will make them 
good housekeepers—knowledge which every woman 
needs, let her fortune be ever so ample, or she will 
meet with mortifications at every step. We have 
some village “‘ prima-donnas,” too; bread-kneading 
does not “stiffen the knuckles,” nor affect the 
“suppleness of the fingers” so, but that they can 
perform sweetly on the piano. None of your fiddle- 
faddle, “crashy, banging, jingling, when every key 
mingles in inextricable confusion, and the ear-drums 
are saluted with a deluge of hammers and wires,” 
as Wentworth said, but that deep, soul-stirring 
harmony that seems almost like inspiration. And 
then their well-trained voices are full of the deepest, 
softest, sweetest melody. So much for our girls. 
I will say no more, lest they protest against any 
thing so ostentatious. I would say something about 
our lords, but I fancy it would not be exactly deli- 
cate to boast of their accomplishments. We have, 
too, a few rickety old bachelors and squeamish old 
maids, who ought to give over their pribbles and 
prabbles, and, as friend Hoyt says, “unite together 
to kill their sorrows.” Finally: there are as many 
contrasts characterizing our little village as any 
other village of its size in the Empire state. 
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THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS OF JOHN WESLEY. | 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Joun Wrstry—the man who had the “ world for 
his parish,” whose intellect could grasp, arrange, 
and simplify all subjects of useful knowledge neces- 
sary to make the people of his universal parish 
intelligent and wise, who could lay out the work 
for as many men as were employed in building the 
great temple of Jerusalem, see that the work was 
all done according to the plan, provide all the 
materials for the building, and meet all the ex- 
penses of the enterprise, who could travel on horse- 
back or on foot over the British Isles several times 
a year, who had the power of governing men to an 
extent that a king might envy, who could look a 
mob of a thousand angry men in the face, and 
pass unharmed between unchained human lions— 
was yet a man of the finest, most delicate, and 
most tender domestic feelings. In danger and in 
daring, Richard, the Lion-Hearted, never faced an 
enemy with a bolder step, Ney never stood with a 
firmer foot, nor Murat rushed on with a more fear- 
less spirit. Against the seductions of luxury and 
encroachments of vicious though popular opinion, 
no Cato ever stood up with a more unconquerable 
soul. Yet Mr. Wesley was in heart simple as a 
child and affectionate as an angel. He loved with 
a depth and a fervor seeming but ill assorted with 
the stern and uncompromising course which he was 
known always to pursue, where principle and duty 
were concerned. He loved his mother as man 
seldom loves. He loved his sisters with intens- 
ity proportioned to the sorrows, which unhappily 
threw a dark shadow over the domestic hopes of 
more than one of that estimable family. He loved 
his brothers with an affection that defied the power 
of causes which might have alienated other men. 
He loved his coadjutors and associates. He clung 
to them with irrevocable attachment. No collision 
of opinions, however violent and frequent they 
became, could alienate his heart from his early 
friend, Whitefield. To a man of so strong attach- 
ment, so deep affection, a single and homeless life 
could only be endured under a sense of duty. Be- 
ing of opinion that he could be more efficiently 
useful in a single than a married state, he had 
remained till the age of forty-seven years without 
having made any proposal of marriage. At this 
time, after consulting the venerable vicar of Shore- 
ham, Mr. Peronnet, whom he regarded as his chief 
counselor in those days, he became fully convinced 
that, in the present circumstances, he could be 
more useful in a married state. His affections cen- 
tered on Grace Murray, of Newcastle. This lady, 
once Miss Grace Norman, was married in early life 
to Alexander Murray, of Scotland. She was a 
beautiful and lovely girl. She had, however, the 
misfortune to be poor, and in her veins ran no 
aristocratic blood. Her husband was a respectable 
man, engaged in commerce on the seas. On a visit 








to London, Mrs. Murray heard Whitefield and the 
Wesleys preach. The effect of their preaching on 
her sensitive and sincere heart was powerful. She 
became a convert, joined the Methodists, gave up 
worldly amusements, and beeame a Christian of 
devoted spirit and holy life. With this her hus- 
band was not pleased. He required her to abjure 
the Methodists, renounce her religion, and return 
with him to the round of the dance, the theater, 
and the gay party, threatening that, if she did 
not comply, he would thrust her into the mad- 
house. Under this severe trial the amiable and 
exemplary woman fell sick. Rapidly sinking to 
the verge of dissolution, she resigned herself and 
all to Providence. The cruel husband relented, 
retracted his unreasonable demands, threw open his 
doors, and invited the Methodists to return and 
pray for his dying wife. On this her fainting spirit 
revived, the disease took a favorable turn, and she 
recovered. In a few days her husband left on a 
voyage at sea, from which he never returned. He 
fell sick, died, and was buried beneath the waters. 
Mr. Murray, though he had suffered himself to be- 
come greatly enraged at his wife for being a Meth- 
odist, had been, on the whole, an affectionate and 
good husband. Unutterable was the grief of his 
youthful and lovely wife on receiving the sad 
intelligence of his untimely death. She returned 
to her home in Newcastle, and devoted herself to 
piety and Christian usefulness. Her zeal, her sim- 
plicity of character, her amiable disposition, and 
her active charity became known to Wesley. He 
had at Newcastle a preaching-house, with which 
was connected a home for himself and his preach- 
ers while at Newcastle, and which furnished, at 
the same time, an asylum for those widows and 
orphans for whom he, in his benevolence, made 
provision. It was a kind of convent, or religious 
sanctuary. Over this establishment Wesley made 
Mrs. Murray housekeeper. 

Finding her exceedingly useful among the fe- 
males of the Methodist community at Newcastle, 
Mr. Wesley enlarged her sphere of operation, ap- 
pointing her to visit Bristol, London, and various 
other parts of England, to regulate the female 
classes, organize female bands, and encourage her 
sisters in piety and benevolence. Her talents, her 
zeal, her piety, her amiable spirit and unassuming 
manners endeared her to the people wherever she 
went. ‘They hailed her coming with a thousand 
welcomes, received her as an angel of benevolence, 
and parted with her with regret. Wesley began to 
look on her as a congenial spirit, appointed by 
Providence for a companion and help meet for him. 
She seemed a woman after his own heart, of similar 
taste, and similar temperament. Her mission on 
earth seemed one with his own. Without hesita- 
tion and without reserve he offered her his hand. 
With equal cheerfulness she accepted. She said 
she was ready to go with him t6 the ends of the 
earth. She declared that the honor and the hap- 
piness of becoming allied to him were more than 
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she had ever dared to hope. Wesley relates the 
incidents of the engagement in the following verses: 
*** Barely for me 
A help prepared of Heaven thou art; 
Thankful I take the gift from thee, 
O Lord, and naught on earth shall part 
The souls that thou hast joined above 
In lasting bonds of sacred love.’ 
Then she replied, ‘O what is this? 
Far above all my boldest hope, 
Can God, beyond my utmost wish, 
Thus lift his humble handmaid up? 
This only could my soul desire, 
This only had I dared require.’ 
From that glad hour, with growing love, 
Heaven’s latest, dearest gift I viewed; 
While pl d, each t to improve, 
We urged our way with strength renewed, 
Our one desire, our common aim, 
T’ extol our gracious Master’s name. 





Companions now in weal and woe, 
No power on earth could us divide; 
Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s snow, 

Could force my partner from my side; 
Nor toil, nor weariness, nor pain, 
Nor horrors of the angry main. 


Oft—thongh as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not—clasping her hand in mine, 
* What force,’ she said, ‘ beneath the sky 
Can now our well-knit souls disjoin? 
With thee I’d go to India’s coast, 
To worlds in distant oceans lost.’” 

The marriage was to be celebrated in October, 
1749. On the evening of the 4th of that month, 
John Wesley met Charles Wesley and Whitefield 
at Leeds, and received from them the astounding 
intelligence, that, on the evening before, at New- 
castle, Mrs. Grace Murray was married to Mr. John 
Bennet, one of the Wesleyan preachers, and that 
they had been present at the wedding. 

This most strange affair has never been clearly 
explained. It is evident that Charles Wesley and 
Mr. Whitefield sanctioned and encouraged the mar- 
riage of Mrs. Murray with Mr. Bennet. But what 
motive could induce them thus to thwart the affec- 
tions of John Wesley has never appeared. Mr. 
Watson, in his Life of John Wesley, imputes the 
course of Charles to family pride. Mrs. Murray 
was not of the elevated ranks of life, and he thought 
an alliance with her beneath the dignity of the 
Wesley family. But can this be possible? Mrs. 
Murray was in every respect vastly superior to 
some of the men who married the girls of the Wes- 
ley family. And could a man of the excellent 
spirit of Charles Wesley be influenced by family 
pride in a matter of this kind? Mr. Jackson, the 
biographer of Charles Wesley, considers Mr. Watson 
wholly mistaken. He imputes the course of Charles 
to a conviction, that the work in which John was 
engaged absolutely required him to adhere to a life 
of celibacy. He had the care of all the societies in 
the kingdom, the appointment of all the preach- 
ers, the responsibility of all the schools, preach- 
ing-houses, and charitable institutions. He was 
obliged to travel incessantly. He could not, Charles 
thought, if he had the care of a family, attend to 





all the multifarious concerns of the societies. If 
neglected, Charles feared the societies would either 
go back to the world, or, what he deemed as bad, 
if not worse, leave the Established Church, and set 
up for themselves. To avoid so bad a result he 
felt authorized to interfere to prevent, if possible, 
his brother’s marriage. The course of Charles in 
this matter, whatever might be the motive, must be 
acknowledged wholly unjustifiable. He had no 
right whatever to interfere with his brother’s wishes 
in an affair of the heart. 

The course of the lady is equally inexplicable. 
She must have been laboring under some strange 
hallucination. It is said, that some three or four 
years before the marriage, Mr. Bennet had recovered 
from a desperate attack of sickness through, as he 
thought, the prayers and attentions of Mrs. Murray, 
and that from that time he thought he had a claim 
on her for a wife; that, meeting her at Newcastle, 
he pressed his claim, and being seconded by Charles 
Wesley and Whitefield, he, by some means, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining her consent to an immediate 
union. Whether Mr. Bennet had ever before made 
an avowal of his love to Mrs. Murray, or any en- 
gagement had been existing between them, is un- 
known, If Mrs. Murray had given any pledge to 
Mr. Bennet, she should have frankly avowed it to 
Mr. Wesley on his first proposing marriage to her. 
If Mr. Bennet had a prior claim to Mrs. Murray, 
which she had failed to acknowledge, he should 
have made it known to Mr. Wesley, who was a 
man too honorable and too benevolent to take a 
lady to whom another had a claim. If Charles 
Wesley and Mr. Whitefield were of opinion that 
Mr. Wesley ought not to marry, they should have 
convinced him by argument, and not circumvented 
him by such means as they used. 

But whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
conduct of Mr. Bennet, Mrs. Murray, Charles Wes- 
ley, and Mr. Whitefield in this affair, we must 
admire the spirit and course of John Wesley. No 
man ever knew better than he how to forgive, or 
more frequently exercised the forgiveness of in- 
jury—the noblest virtue of humanity—the highest 
excellence of Christianity. Knowing as he did the 
part Whitefield had taken in the affair, he went the 
very next morning to hear him preach, and he even 
speaks in high terms of the sermon. The day after 
he preached himself at Leeds in the morning. In 
the course of the forenoon he met his “friend that 
was and him to whom she was sacrificed.” In 
writing to a friend, of the meeting between him, 
Mr. Bennet, and his bride, he says, “Such a scene 
I think you never saw.” Yet at noon he held a 
public prayer meeting; at one he preached to “a 
crowded audience of both high and low, rich and 
poor;” and at five he preached again to a still 
larger congregation. Instead of anger, as would 
certainly be natural, he manifested the utmost 
kindness toward Mr. Bennet, and continued to 
employ him as before in preaching. It usually 
happens, however, that whenever a man seriously 
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injures his friend and benefactor, he becomes his 
enemy, probably to relieve his conscience. It was 
so in this case. Mr. Bennet soon left Mr. Wesley, 
and joined the Calvinists. He died in 1759. In 
1788, when Mr. Wesley was nearly ninety years 
old, he met in London, for the first and only time 
after the meeting at Leeds on the day following 
the ill-starred marriage, with Mrs. Bennet, yet re- 
taining, after thirty years of widowhood, traces of 
the beauty and indications of the sweetness of 
spirit and gentleness of manners which forty years 
before had won the heart of Wesley. The inter- 
view wes deeply affecting, but lasted only a short 
time. Wesley sustained his usual composure and 
self-possession. He never mentioned the subject 


again. 

Still believing it his duty to marry, Mr. Wesley 
next offered his hand to Mrs. Vareille, the widow 
of a London merchant. He was readily accepted, 
and the marriage was consummated before any one 
had time to interfere. Mrs. Vareille was a lady of 
independent fortune, with four children. Mr. Wes- 
ley, before the marriage, had all her property settled 
on herself and children, declining to have himself 
any portion of it, or any thing to do with it. She 
was a woman of good understanding and good ed- 
ueation. Before her marriage with Mr. Wesley she 
seemed truly pious, and had every appearance of 
being well qualified for the sphere of action into 
which she was introduced. She was agreeable in 
person and in manners, and had a wonderful facility 
for making herself pleasant and useful to every 
class of community she might meet. Appearances, 
however, are often deceptive. They proved sadly 
so in this case. Mrs. Wesley was a woman of 
shocking bad temper. Nor Xantippe herself, nor 
the woman of Uz, could begin to equal her. She 
had not lived with her husband four months before 
she began to complain of him to others. She had 
agreed with him before marriage, that he should 
not be expected to travel one mile less or preach 
one sermon less frequent than when he was single. 
But now, after,a few weeks, she complained, that if 
she traveled with him she had to take long and 
rapid journeys, over bad roads, in all kinds of 
weather, and put up with all kinds of fare, among 
all kinds of people. If she did not travel with 
him, she had to get along without the attention 
she had a right to receive from him. He was gone 
most of the time; and when he was at home, he 
was preaching two or three times a day, visiting 
the sick, regulating the societies, carrying on an 
extensive correspondence, and writing for the press. 
From fancying herself neglected by her husband, 
she most unreasonably, absurdly, and insanely took 
it into her head to become jealous of him. On this 
her extravagance knew no bounds. She would 
travel a hundred miles in order to head him at 
some town, to see, watching from some window, 
who might be in the carriage with him. She 
opened his letters, and sometimes abstracted his 
papers, and placed them in the hands of his enemies. 





She even laid violent hands on him, and tore his 
hair. And worse than all, she intercepted some of 
his letters to his female correspondents, and inter- 
polated words and sentences in them, so as to 
make them bear a bad construction. She would 
then read these letters to Wesley’s opponents and 
enemies, taking good care to read her own inter- 
polations, and sometimes add extemporaneous sen- 
tences, as if all was part and parcel of the same 
John Wesley’s composition. She finally went so 
far as to publish in the newspapers these inter- 
polated and, in some instances, forged letters. She 
frequently left his house, and upon his earnest so- 
licitations returned again. After having annoyed, 
vexed, and disquieted him so far as she possibly 
could, for about twenty years, she seized on part of 
his journals and other papers, which were never 
recovered by him, and ran away, leaving word she 
never would return. 

No Socrates ever bore these most provoking trials 
with more imperturbable philosophy and Christian 
equanimity than did Wesley. Miss Sarah Wesley, 
daughter of Charles, relates an anecdote illustrating 
her uncle John’s immovable philosophy in one of 
the worst of these trials. She was a child, and he 
had promised to take her with him on a certain 
day to Canterbury. The day before the journey 
Charles Wesley heard that his brother’s wife had 
got possession of some letters and papers, which 
she had interpolated to suit her purposes, and 
was intending to publish them in the Morning 
Post the next day. He immediately set off to 
inform John of the fact, and to induce him to 
abandon the journey, in order to refute the calum- 
nies, while Sarah felt sadly disappointed at the 
loss of her ride. John listened patiently to the 
urgent appeals of Charles to abandon his visit to 
Canterbury, to remain in London, and to defend 
himself against the slanderous imputations which 
would be thrown on him, and then replied: “ Broth- 
er, when I devoted to God my ease, my time, and 
my life, I did not except my reputation. I shall 
not remain here one moment to defend myself. 
Tell Sarah I shall take her to Canterbury to-morrow. 
The child shall not be disappointed by me.” 

When the termagant finally left him, declaring 
she never would return, he coolly remarks in his 
journal: ‘I did not leave her, I did not send her 
away, nor shall I call her back.” Thus a man, 
whose heart was made for sincere and holy affec- 
tion, who had in his character the elements of a 
most devoted and affectionate husband, was doomed 
never to know the joys of domestic life. His soul 
was vexed and his life embittered by one who 
ought to have devoted body and soul to his happi- 
ness. Yet amid all these sore trials he still retained 
his trust in Providence. He thought there must 
be some wise and good design in the afflictions 
which befell him. The following verses express 
his feelings on the occasion: 

* What thon, Lord, dost [ know not now— 
Perhaps I shall hereafter know; 
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Beneath thy chastening hand I bow; 
That still I live to thee I owe; 

O teach thy deeply-humbled son, 

Father, to say, thy will be done! 

Teach me from every pleasing snare 
To guard the issues of my heart; 

Be thou my love, my joy, my fear, 
Thou my eternal portion art; 

Be thou my never-failing friend, 

And love, O love me to the end!” 


SHORT SERMONS FROM THE POETS. 
NUMBER VIII. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 
. 


**O that those lips had language! life has pass’d 
With me but roughly, since I saw thee last. 
My mother, when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss— 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah! that maternal smile, it answers—yes.” 
Cowrer TO nis Moruer’s Picture. 

Porrry and painting have long been esteemed 
sister arts; and the history of the world teaches us, 
that they have ever exercised over each other a 
tender, sister-like care. Where one has been cher- 
ished, the other has never languished; and where 
one has been neglected, the other has invariably 
shown tokens of decay. The painter presents a 
picture to charm the outward eye; the poet creates 
one to delight the mental vision. Painting is imi- 
tative, for it gives us the semblances of the visible 
forms of nature; but poetry is creative—it deals 
with thought and feeling, portrays soul-pictures, 
and stamps them on mind and heart in fancy’s 
own imperishable colors. But they may be com- 
bined. The almost breathing beings of the paint- 
er’s hand may become the subject of the poet’s 
song; then, like the varied tints of the flower or 
the different hues of the rainbow, they mutually 
receive and impart each other’s loveliness, and the 
effect is the production of the most refined and 
soul-elevating feelings. Of this combination Cow- 
per has taken full advantage, by transcribing on 
his heart the venerated productions of the painter's 
skill, and giving in his own sweet verse the feelings 
and emotions which it awakened there. 

And yet the poet hath not sought out, as the 
theme of his verse, the noblest productions of the 
painter’s pencil. He has passed by the Sistine 
Chapel, where the mighty, majestic figures of An- 
gelo seem starting from the canvas, and even the 
milder, softer graces of Raphael, as they appear in 
the more than mortal beauty of his female forms, 
have been slighted; and the lyre gave forth no 
echo, till the representation of a departed mother 
woke, in the heart of the poet, a tide of irrepressible 
emotion. There is no altar where the incense of 





gratitude and fervent love can rise purer and holier, 
than from that in memory’s domain devoted to the 
remembrance of the tender watcher and kind in- 
structress of our childhood’s years; there is no 
link in the chain of our being with which are 
associated so many memories which make the past 
so mournfully pleasant, or illume the future with the 
light of such joyous hopes. None but a mother’s 
love can fill the heart yearning for pure and disia- 
terested affection. The men of the world may 
offer us their friendship; but the gift. is one, the 
value of which a word or a look may change. 
Many of the ties of common kindred may bind 
for a season; yet even such friends often “grow 
strangely cold.” The sunniest smiles and softest 
tones of those we deem friends may be changed to 
scornful frowns and words of bitter, contemptuous 
hate; but a mother’s love changes not—years of 
estrangement, of folly, and crime can not seal up 
that fountain—the tongue of malignant slander 
and the burning words of unwelcome truth can 
not turn away her heart from the object of her 
affection; for that object, however blackened by 
slander or debased by crime, can never be deemed 
utterly and hopelessly lost by a mother’s hoping 
and trusting heart. It is a redeeming feature, too, 
in our own nature, that we retain, with the utmost 
tenacity, the recollection of that being, whose bosom 
pillowed us in infancy, whose care began with our 
earliest breath, and whose tender solicitude ended 
only with her life. 

Mother! what unutterable emotions throng the 
inmost chambers of the heart when that name, of 
all earthly names the dearest, strikes upon the ear, 
and brings before the mind that being in whose 
mild eyes the light of love beams no longer, but 
who must ever be the object of tender regret and 
tearful remembrance. With that name are linked 
all the joys of life’s sinless and unclouded hours; 
pleasures then were ours which become brighter as 
they recede, and hopes filled our breasts, the very 
remembrance of which is dearer than all the enjoy- 
ments we now most prize; the pajn which now 
succeeds pleasure, and the despair which ever 
blends with the fading hues of hopes once radiant, 
were then unknown, for we were soothed by the 
tones of a mother’s song, and lived in the light of 
a mother’s smile. Other ties may be sundered, but 
time will heal the wounded heart; other idols may 
be broken, but their places may be filled by other 
objects, which will soon seem as dear as they; 
strains may be lost, which others may waken; 
light which cheered our path may become dim, 
and give place to others of brighter beam; but 
there is one strain which, if hushed, can never be 
wakened, one light which, if quenched, may not be 
reillumed on earth: that strain is the music of a 
mother’s voice—that light the flame of a mother’s 
changeless love. Mother! ’tis a sacred name; and 
when we speak of one who has departed, we should 
use it most reverently; for she who bestowed such 
care on earth is, doubtless, a guardian angel still. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY REV. J. FLOY, D. D. 

Tae Women or tHE American Revotution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet, author of the Characters of 
Schiller, Country Rambles, &c. Two Vols., 12mo. 
New York. 1849. 

John Adams was right in his estimate of female 
character. He declared that a great part of the 
merit of illustrious men, in all ages, ought to be 
ascribed to their mothers, wives, or sisters. In a 
playful letter to Mrs. Adams, written in the dark- 
est hour of the Revolution, he says, “I believe the 
two Howes have not very great women for their 
wives. If they had we should suffer more from 
their exertions than we do. A smart wife would 
have put Howe in possession of Philadelphia a 
long time ago.” 

In the volumes before us Mrs. Ellet has done the 
republic good service. She has sketched more than 
a hundred female characters, that, but for her pa- 
tient research, had been unknown beyond the circle 
of their immediate relatives. These, with the ad- 
dition of those already well known to fame, give 
us an enlarged idea of our indebtedness to the 
women of the Revolution. Nobly did they bear 
their part in the trials and sufferings of “the times 
that tried men’s souls.” They nursed the infancy 
of freedom. They animated and cheered their 
husbands and brethers in the conflict. To their 
magnanimity, fortitude, self-sacrifice, and heroism, 
we are scarcely less indebted for national independ- 
ence than to the wisdom of the senator or the valor 
of the soldier. 

As was most fitting, our author gives the first 
place in her portrait gallery to Many, THE MOTHER 
or Wasuineton. To her he who is ever first in 
the hearts of his countrymen rejoiced to acknowl- 
edge that he owed every thing. A woman of 
devoted piety and of simple manners, she formed 
the character of her son upon a Spartan rather 
than a Persian model. She was left a widow when 
her boy had scarcely reached his twelfth year. 
She directed his education and trained him to hab- 
its of obedience; and, to the end of her life, rejoiced 
rather in the goodness than the greatness of her 
George. To the Marquis Lafayette, when he called 
upon her in her old age, and dwelt upon the glo- 
rious achievements of her son, she replied, “I am 
not surprised; for George was always a very good 
boy.” The dignified simplicity of her character is 
strikingly exhibited in the account of an interview 
between the mother and the son after a sep&ration 
of seven years—seven momentous years, during 
which the great contest had been decided, and the 
name of Washington had been, by the world’s con- 
sent, placed first upon the roll of the world’s great 
men. ‘No pageantry of war proclaimed his com- 
ing—no trumpets sounded—no banners waved. 
Alone, and on foot, the marshal of France, the 
General-in-chief of the combined armies of France 
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and America, the deliverer of his country, the hero 
of the age, repaired to pay his humble duty to her 
whom he venerated as the author of his being—the 
founder of his fortune and his fame. - « ‘The 
lady was alone, her aged hands employed in the 
works of domestic industry, when the good news 
Was announced, and it was further told that the 
victorious chief was in waiting at the threshold. 
She welcomed him with a warm embrace and by 
the well-remembered and endearing names of child- 
hood. Inquiring as to his health, she remarked the 
lines which mighty cares and many trials had made 
on his manly countenance—spoke much of old 
times and old friends; but of his glory not one word.” 

At a magnificent entertainment in honor of the 
conquerors of Cornwallis, where were congregated 
the officers of the French and American armies, the 
old lady was expected. “The foreign officers were 
anxious to see the mother of their chief. They had 
heard indistinct rumors respecting her remarkable 
life and character; but, forming their judgment 
from European examples, they were prepared to 
expect in the mother that glare and show which 
would have been attached to the parents of the 
great in the old world. How were they surprised 
when the matron, leaning on the arm of her son, 
entered the room! She was arrayed in the very 
plain, yet becoming garb worn by the Virginia lady 
of the olden time. Her address, always dignified 
and imposing, was courteous, though reserved. 
She received the complimentary attentions which 
were profusely paid her, without evincing the 
slightest elevation; and at an early hour, wishing 
the company much enjoyment of their pleasures, 
and observing that it was time for old people to be 
at home, retired, leaning, as before, on the arm of 
her son.” 

Mrs. Washington died at the advanced age of 
eighty-five. She was buried at Fredericksburg, Va., 
where a monument has been erected to her memory. 

Passing the portrait of the beautiful Esrazr Rexp, 
and the two Catuarines, the devoted wives of the 
illustrious generals, SouvyLer and Greenz, we pause 
a few moments before that of Mercy Warren. She 
was the third daughter of James Otis, and was 
born in the old colony of Plymouth, in Massachu- 
setts, in 1728. She was married to James Warren, 
then a merchant, in her twenty-sixth year. By her 
epistolary correspondence with the leading spirits 
of the age, and by her poetical productions she 
evinced the ardor of her patriotism, and did much 
to animate and cheer her countrymen in the great 
struggle. Letters from Samuel and John Adams, 
Jefferson, Dickinson, Gerry, Knox, and others, 
are preserved as precious relics by her descend- 
ants. That such.men asked her opinion on 
political matters, and listened to her arguments 
and advice, is evidence of the strength of her in- 
tellect, and the fervor of her patriotism. In 1775, 
just a year previous to the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, she writes thus to John 
Adams: “I have my fears. Yet, notwithstanding 
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the complicated difficulties that rise before us, 
there is no receding; and I should blush, if, in any 
instance, the weak passions of my sex should damp 
the fortitude, the patriotism, and the manly resolu- 
tion of yours. May nothing ever check that glo- 
rious spirit of freedom which inspires the patriot 
in the cabinet, and the hero in the field, with cour- 
age to maintain their righteous cause, and to en- 
deavor to transmit the claim to posterity, even if 
they must seal the rich conveyance to their chil- 
dren with their own blood. The desk, the 
pews, and other incumbrances, are taken down in 
the old South, (a church long venerated in the 
town,) to make it convenient for the accommoda- 
tion of Gen. Burgoyne’s light horse, while the infa- 
mous Dr. Morrison reads prayers in the Battle-street 
church to a set of banditti, who, after the rapines, 
robberies, and devastations of the week, dare— 
some of them—to lift up their sacrilegious hands, 
and bow before the altar of mercy. I will breathe 
one wish more, and that is for the restoration of 
peace—peace, I mean on equitable terms; for pusil- 
lanimous and feeble as I am, I can not wish to see 
the sword quietly put up in the scabbard till jus- 
tice is done to America.” 

In another familiar letter she thus sketches Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Gates, who dined together at her 
table: “‘ The first of these I think one of the most 
amiable and cccomplished gentlemen, in person, 
mind, and manners, that I have met with. The 
second, whom I never saw before, I think plain in 
person to a degree of ugliness, careless even to im- 
politeness, his garb ordinary, his voice rough, his 
manners rather morose, yet sensible, learned, judi- 
cious, and penetrating, a considerable traveler, 
agreeable in his narrations, and a zealous, indefati- 
gable friend to the American cause. The last is a 
brave soldier, a high republican, a sensible compan- 
ion, an honest man, of unaffected manners, and of 
easy deportment.” 

Mrs. Warren’s style is remarkable for clearness and 
vigor. During the eventful struggle for independ- 
ence, she kept a diary, and, at its close, published 
a history of the war. She was a poet, too, and 
many of her fugitive pieces display the keenness of 
her sarcasm, and her intense hatred of her coun- 
try’s foes. The “Sack of Rome,” and “the Ladies 
of Castile,” are dramatic poems containing distinct 
and unmistakable allusions to the fearful drama 
then enacting in her beloved land. Her “ Poetical 
Reverie,” written and published before the com- 
mencement of the war, is a prediction, in glowing 


, language, of the success of the conflict, and of the 


future greatness of America. Somewhat in the 
style of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” she sings the 
pouring of the tea into Boston harbor in a poem 
entitled, “The Squabble of the Sea-Nymphs.” 
Hamilton, no mean judge, placed her verses in the 
first rank, declaring that female genius, in this 
respect, had, in the United States, outstripped the 
male; and John Adams observes, “However fool- 
ishly some European writers may have sported 





with American reputation for genius, literature, 
and science, I know not where they will find a 
female poet of their own to prefer to the ingenious 
author of these compositions.” 

“Seldom has one woman,” says our author, “in 
any age, acquired such an ascendency over the 
strongest by the mere force of a puwerful intellect. 
She is said to have supplied political parties with 
their arguments, and she was the first of her sex in 
America who taught the reading world in matters 
of state policy and history.” She lived to the age 
of eighty-seven, and died on the ninth of October, 
1814. 

Lucia Knox, the wife of the brave general who 
first held the office of Secretary of War, was a wo- 
man of towering intellect, and of the most unbend- 
ing fortitude. She accompanied her husband to 
the camp, sharing his toils and dangers, and ani- 
mating the soldiers, at times dispirited, hungry, 
and half clad, by her presence and example. 
When the Americans were driven from Boston, 
she quilted her husband’s sword in the lining of 
her cloak; and, although the daughter of one who 
held office under the British crown, and all her 
relatives were devoted royalists, she never faltered 
even in the most disastrous hour. Her husband 
regarded her as a superior being, and the father of 
his country admitted her all-pervading influence. 
She lived to enjoy the blessings purchased by the 
hardships of the war, and, at the seat of govern- 
ment, was the admitted and admired leader of the 
social circles. Inheriting large possessions in the 
state of Maine, to which she and the general re- 
tired at the close of his official service, her declin- 
ing years were spent in literary pursuits, and in the 
exercise of an almost boundless hospitality. She 
survived her husband eighteen years, and died in 
1824. 

But our author does not confine herself to those 
who moved in the higher ranks of society. There 
were patriotic women in all classes, and passing by 
several, upon whose portraits our space forbids us 
to dwell, we pause a moment at the house of a sober 
Quaker in Philadelphia. The residents are Wint1am 
Darran and Lyp1a, his wife. The British are in full 
possession of the city. The officers of Howe’s army 
were in the habit of meeting for consultation in an 
upper back room of Friend William’s house. Thus 
were they engaged on the night of the second of 
December, 1777. The family were supposed to be 
asleep, and the consultation was prolonged till a 
late hour. At last it was agreed that the troops 
should quit the city on the second night suc- 
ceeding, and secretly attack the American forces 
then encamped at White Marsh. The resolution 
was carried into effect. With sanguine and well- 
founded hopes of an easy triumph and a complete 
victory, stealthily, as springs the tiger on his prey, 
the British approached, about midnight, the army 
of Washington. To their utter astonishment they 
found the Americans prepared for their reception, 
and they returned to the city discomfited, dispirited, 
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and utterly at a loss to imagine by what means 
Washington had been apprised of their intention. 
“We found,” said the adjutant, in a conversation 
with Lydia—“we found his cannon mounted, his 
troops under arms, and so prepared at every point 
to receive us, that we have been compelled to march 
back without injuring our enemy, like a parcel of 
fools.” Lydia’s heart throbbed at the recital, and 
little did the gallant offcer suspect that it was the 
prim and demure Quakeress, to whom he was relat- 
ing the night’s disaster, who was herself the cause 
of his chagrin. Early in the morning of the day 
preceding, with a pass from Gen. Howe, alone, with 
the secret in her bosom, she carried a bag of meal 
to the mill at Frankford. And now began the real 
peril of her undertaking. The British “pass” was 
her security so far as the mill; but she had another 
object in view. It was to reach the encampment of 
Washington, and to warn him of the impending 
danger. Amidst all the hazards of her daring and 
perilous adventure, she was sustained by the con- 
sciousness of deserving well from her country. She 
was successful, and in the language of our author, 
all who admire examples of courage and patriotism, 
especially those who enjoy the fruits of them, must 
honor the name of Lypra Darran. 

Jane Tomas was another whose name deserves 
to be embalmed in the hearts of her countrywomen. 
She was the sister of the Rev. John Black, the first 
President of Dickinson College. Svon after her 
marriage, she removed with her husband, to what 
is now the Spartanburg district in South Carolina, 
and was one of the first members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in that region. Her husband was cho- 
sen Colonel of the Spartan regiment of South Caro- 
lina volunteers. He was taken prisoner by the 
British, and remained in durance till near the close 
of the war. His two sons were also confined in the 
same prison. At the imminent hazard of her life— 
for the atrocities of the foe were, in the Carolinas, 
unprecedented in civilized warfare—Mrs. Thomas 
determined to visit her husband and her boys in 
their prison. She was successful in her undertak- 
ing; and while spending a few short hours in the 
society of her beloved ones, she accidentally over- 
heard a whisper that “to-morrow the loyalists in- 
tend to surprise the rebels at Cedar Springs.” Im- 
mediately her resolution was taken. She tore her- 
self away from the embraces of her husband, and 
after a ride of nearly sixty miles, through a region 
filled with the enemies of her country, she reached 
the American camp in time to give information of the 
approaching danger. Let our author tell the sequel: 

“Their preparations were just completed, when 
they heard in the distance, amid the silence of 
the night, the cautious advance of the foe. The 
scene was one which imagination, far better than 
the pen of the chronicler, can depict. Slowly and 
warily, and with tread as noiseless as possible, the 
enemy advanced, till they were already within the 
glare of the blazing fires, and safely, as it seemed, 
oft the verge of their anticipated work of destruc- 





tion. No sound betrayed alarm; they supposed 
the intended victims wrapped in heavy slumbers; 
they heard but the crackling of the flames and the 
hoarse murmur of the wind as it swept through the 
pine trees. The assailants gave the signal for the 
onset, and rushed toward the fires, eager for indis- 
criminate slaughter. Suddenly the flashes and 
shrill reports of rifles revealed the hidden cham- 
pions of liberty. The enemy, to their consterna- 
tion, found themselves assailed in the rear by 
the party they had expected to strike unawares. 
Thrown into confusion by this unexpected recep- 
tion, defeat, overwhelming defeat, was the conse- 
quence to the royalists. They were about one hun- 
dred and fifty strong, while the Whigs numbered 
only about sixty. The victory thus easily achieved 
they owed to the spirit and courage of a woman! 
Such were the matrons of that day.” 

A quantity of powder for the use of the conti- 
nental troops had been stored in the log-house, the 
residence of Col. Thomas. A band of British sol- 
diers surrounded it and demanded admission. The 
only inmates at the time, besides females, were Jo- 
siah Culbertson, who had married one of the 
daughters, and a small boy. The soldiers, be- 
ing refused admittance, fired volley after volley, 
with little injury, upon the dwelling. Their fire 
was returned from an upper story by Culbertson, 
whom Mrs. Thomas and her daughters supplied 
with one musket after another as fast as they could 
load them. The assailants, apprehensive that the 
house was full of men, and totally unprepared for 
such a vigorous resistance, retreated as rapidly as 
they had approached. The ammunition was re- 
served for those to whom it belonged, and formed 
the principal supply for Sumter’s army in the bat- 
tles at Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock. 

Mrs. Thomas was the mother of nine children. 
Her sons and sons-in-law were active sharers in the 
Revolutionary struggle, and several of them rose to 
eminence in the service of their country. It is 
pleasing to be able to add, that her bosom not 
only gleamed with the ardor of patriotism, but 
with the fire of true Christianity. It is difficult 
for us, in these days of peaceful prosperity, to esti- 
mate aright the character which blended the Chris- 
tian and the patriot, to transplant ourselves even 
in imagination to those scenes of licentious cruelty, 
when the blood of fathers, and husbands, and broth- 
ers, dyed the soil; but, while we thank the God of 
battles for our goodly heritage, it is surely right to 
remember the instruments by whose patient endur- 
ance and vigorous resistance that heritage was won. 

Dorcas Ricnarpson was the daughter of John 
Nelson, who left her, in early life, vo the care of a 
widowed mother. She was married at the age of 
twenty, and resided, with her husband, at the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary war, in the vicin- 
ity of Charleston, 8. C. Amiable in every relation 
of iife, patient, pious, and devoted, her early life 
was one of severe trials. Her husband, who held 
a commission in the American army, was taken 
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prisoner, and sent to a military station, where he 
nearly lost his life by the small-pox. hecovering, 
however, from the disease, he made his escape, and 
concealed himself in a thicket in the neighborhood 
of his own house, which the British commander, 
Tarleton, had made his headquarters. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson and her children were confined to one apart- 
ment, and scantily supplied with provisions from 
their own stores, while the red-coats reveled in abun- 
dance. With woman’s instinct she soon discovered 
the lurking-place of her husband, who, if he had 
been taken by the enemy, would assuredly have 
been put to death. She sent him daily a supply of 
food, by the hands of a faithful negro, and, on sev- 
eral occasions, visited him herself in his seclusion. 
In the mean time, large rewards were offered for his 
capture. Scouts weresent in all directions, and “ not 
unfrequently did the officers, in the most unfeeling 
manner, boast, in the presence of his wife, of what 
they would do to her husband when they should cap- 
ture him. Once only did she deign the reply, ‘I do 
not doubt that men who can outrage the feelings of 
a woman by such threats, are capable of perpetra- 
ting any act of treachery and inhumanity toward a 
brave but unfortunate enemy. But conquer or cap- 
ture my husband, if you can do so, before you 
boast the cruelty you mean to mark your savage 
triumph. And let me tell you, meanwhile, that 
some of you, it is likely, will be in a condition to 
implore his mercy, before he will have need to sup- 
plicate or deign to accept yours.’ ”’ 

In the mere spirit of wantonness, on one occa- 
sion, they informed her that her husband had been 
discovered and hanged. On another, swords were 
shown her, reeking with what they called his blood. 
In short, no means were left untried, that barbar- 
ous cruelty could devise, to intimidate the woman 
upon whose substance they were living, and to in- 
duce her to disclose the place of his concealment. 
At length the gallant Richardson made his escape, 
and joined the little army of Marion. The Eng- 
lish were soon made acquainted with the fact. 
They knew his bravery; and now, totally changing 
their course of conduct to his wife, they endeav- 
ored, by flattery and large promises, to induce her 
to persuade him to abandon the rebels, and accept 
a commission from the crown. She received their 
flattery with even cooler contempt than their threat- 
enings; and when Tarleton sent a special message 
with offers of pardon and promotion if he would 
embrace the British cause, she, too, sent him a mes- 
sage, in which she made light of the hardships en- 
dured by herself and her children, and urged him, by 
every consideration, to remain faithful to the cause 
of his country’s independence. . 

Richardson, with the natural anxiety of a hus- 
band and a father, ventured to pay a visit to his 
family. He selected a time when the party who 
had occupied his dwelling were absent on some mil- 
itary excursion. Scarcely had he and his compan- 
ions reached the house when a band of English and 
renegade Americans made their appearance. Flight 





was their only resource. Unfortunately, one of his 
comrades, a young man named Roberts, was taken 
prisoner. Mrs. Richardson, with tears, begged his 
life. They spurned her entreaties, and hanged the 
youth, before her eyes, on a walnut-tree, in front of 
the house, declaring that thus also would they 
serve her husband when he fell into their hands. 

But these horrors passed away. Independence 
was gained, and many years of peaceful prosperity 
were allotted to the heroine who conquered by en- 
durance. She died in 1834 at the age of ninety- 
three. To fortitude and strength of mind she 
united serenity and cheerfulness; and in the lan- 
guage of our author, “ Her energy and consolation, 
through the vicissitudes of life, were derived from 
religion; it was her hope and triumph in the hour 
of death.” We hope to resume tnis subjest here- 
after. 
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BY Isaac H, JULIAN, 


“While yet a stripling, oft with fond alarms 
His bosom dane’d to Nature’s boundless charms; 
On him fair Science dawn’d in happier hour, 
Awakening into bloom young Fancy’s flow’; 
But frowning Fortune, with untimely blast, 
The blossom wither’d and the dawn o’ercast.” 
Falconer. 


A recent author speaks of life as a battle. The 
simile is just. It is not a dream, a beautiful pa- 
geant, a maze of delight; it is a real, earnest, fierce 
conflict. 

I have known individuals who possessed almost 
every admirable quality but the fitness for success- 
fully engaging in this struggle. Indeed, I believe 
the exquisite sensibility which generally character- 
izes superior minds, is incompatible with worldly 
wisdom. It frequently runs into excess, especially 
in early youth, when passion and sentiment pre- 
dominate. During that period, my serious impres- 
sion is, it should be judiciously checked and con- 
trolled. Since our destiny is cast among harsh 
realities, it is the part of wisdom to establish in 
the mind a robustness equal to the encounter. 

How sad, how unnatural, to behold tokens of 
disgust of life in those who have scarcely passed 
its morning! Yet such spectacles are very common, 
indeed, among both sexes and all conditions. Over- 
wrought pictures of hope and happiness, in which 
inexperienced youth Juxuriate, are, very often, 
speedily followed by a reaction of gloom and de- 
spondency. No ray of hope opens on the future; 
and, recurring to their early-cherished dream of 
bliss, they are ready to exclaim, 

“Tis past, 
And what remains on earth? The rainbow mist 
Through which I gazed hath melted, and my sight 
Is cleared to look on all things as they are! 
But this is far too mournful. Life’s dark gift 
Hath fallen too early and too cold upon me; 
Therefore, I would go hence.” 
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Since my thoughts have turned in this direction, 
many examples recur to my mind in illustration of 
my subject. How many promising young men 
have I known, the pride of relatives and friends, 
who, rashly adventuring upon the wide ocean of 
life, wrecked at once their own prospects and the 
hopes which clustered around them! How many 
stricken households are pining at this moment 
under similar bereavements! 

The settlement of the west, the living, moving 
epic of our age, is ripe with episodes of this com- 
plexion. Hundreds have turned adventurous from 
home comforts and associations to tread these, to 
them, unknown regions, a large proportion of 
whom end their “strange, eventful history,” and 
are never heard of more! Could their story be 
rescued from oblivion, it would doubtless transcend 
romance and tragedy. It was but recently that I 
learned of the return of a man to his native vil- 
lage in Indiana, who had been mourned as dead by 
his widowed mother for about a score of years. 
During all that time he had been a wanderer over 
the vast south-west. What adventures must have 
been his! 

Many, too, of maturer age, and surrounded by 
dependent families, have found themselves unequal 
to the stern labor of subduing a savageliand. This 
is the saddest thing of all. To toil and struggle 
through long, weary years to support a family, and 
then, at the very crisis of hope and responsibility, 
to be cut off by death, is surely the climax of a 
parent’s misery! Such, alas! faintly touched, was 
the most bitter fate of one whom I never knew, but 
have been taught to reverence and regret. 

When I recall the various fates of many I knew 
in childhood and youth, wandering and dying here 
and there in strange and distant climes, I can not 
but contemplate with softened regret the fate of 
one who is described in the motto to this article, 
and the thought of whom suggested the foregoing 
reflections to my mind. He, at least, had the felic- 
ity to close a short life of much sorrow at home; 
and to be laid to rest amid the scenes most dear 
and familiar to him in life. Had 1 the matchless 
pen of him who wrote of “ Poor George Somers,” fain 
would I depict the not less affecting story of my 
hapless friend! But it were vain to attempt it; 
therefore, reader, let me beg of you to read the story 
of Irving, and apply it to my subject, as it is, in 
truth, in its main features, quite appropriate to it. 





PLEASURE. 
Wuarr’rr the motive, pleasure is the mark: 
For her the black assassin draws his sword; 
For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp; 
For her the saint abstains; the miser starves; 
The stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns; 
For her affliction’s daughters grief indulge, 
And find, or hope, a luxury in tears; 
For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy. 
Youne. 





ANTIQUITIES OF DORCHESTER. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN, 

Dorcuester, in the county of Dorset, is one of 
the oldest towns in the south of England. It has 
been the scene of stirring events in the histories of 
the ancient Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans, almost all of whom have 
left some memorial of past occupancy. Conse- 
quently, few places in the kingdom afford a richer 
field for the researches of the antiquarian. From the 
tumuli, or Barrows, as they are here called, of the 
ancient Britons—which are very similar in appear- 
ance to those of the North American Indians—to 
the chair in which the celebrated Jeffries sat to ad- 
minister justice, almost every age and event has its 
memento. Of these the most important and inter- 
esting are, the Roman Amphitheater, Poundbury, and 
Maiden Castle. I have mentioned these in the order 
of their contiguity to the town, and, consequently, 
in the order in which a tourist or stranger would be 
most likely to visit them—the order, in fact, in 
which I myself examined them. 

THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATER. 

The Romans made the ancient town of Dunium 
one of their great centers of influence in the island, 
and changed its name to Durnovaria—Dorchester- 
For convenience of intercourse with more distant 
parts of the province, they built roads, remains of 
which are still to be seen, and one of the chief, the 
via Inceniana, now forms part of the main road be- 
tween Dorchester and Weymouth. To gratify and 
elevate the conquered inhabitants, they introduced 
some of the refinements of the capital. Among 
these were the sports of the amphitheater. My 
object is not to describe them, presuming my read- 
ers familiar with them, but to present to their view 
the remains of one of the ancient works of art in 
which these were exhibited. I feel I can not do 
better than quote from Mr. Buckingham, whose de- 
scription I find, from personal investigation, to be 
very correct: 

“The amphitheater,” says he, “is formed of a 
raised mound of earth, inclosing an open space, 
originally level with the outer soil, but now much 
lower, from the raising of the outer ground by ma- 
nure and cultivation through many centuries. The 
former is nearer to a circle than an oval, but is not 
strictly either. The mounds do not entirely in- 
close the interior space, as there is an opening at 
the north, between their sloping points. Within 
this space the arena has a gentle ascent southward 
and toward the sides; but the whole is preserved 
in a most extraordinary degree of perfection. The 
largest external diameter of this nearly-circular 
area is three hundred and forty-three feet, and the 
shortest three hundred and thirty-nine, there being 
only four feet in difference; so that two feet shorter 
and two feet wider would have made it a complete 
circle in the exterior at least. The internal diam- 
eters present a much greater difference, the longest 
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being two hundred and eighteen feet, and the 
shortest one hundred and sixty-three, making fifty- 
five feet difference, the increased thickness of the 
sides near the center causing this deviation. It is 
conjectured that in these thickest parts of the sides 
were the dens for the wild beasts, from which they 
might be let out opposite to each other, to meet in 
the arena; and, hence, above these dens, would be 
the best places for seeing the combats. Accord- 
ingly, in the center of each side is a level platform, 
with a gradual ascent from the entrance, on which 
platform were probably the seats of the dignitaries 
and chief men, while the ordinary spectators would 
spread themselves around the grassy and sloping 
sides, or on the top of the mounds, which are ele- 
vated thirty feet above the interior level. It is 
computed that twelve thousand persons could sit 
and stand to see the combats in this amphitheater; 
and when its dimensions are compared with those 
of well-known buildings of a similar description, 
this appears quite probable.” 

This monument of folly and fallen greatness is 
situated a short distance outside of the present 
town of Dorchester, and on the south of it. To 
the west, and about half a mile from the town, are 
some interesting remains, called 

POUNDBURY. 

The top of a hill on the south bank of the Frome 
is surrounded by a single embankment and fosse, 
and constitutes what now bears this name. It has 
been long a matter of dispute among antiquarians 
whether the objects of its construction were mili- 
tary, or peaceful and religious. By some it has 
been denominated “‘the field of council,” where the 
ancient Britons, prior to the Roman invasion, met 
for counsel, and to perform the Druidical rites and 
ceremonies of their religion. The obviousness of 
this design, it was alleged, could not be mistaken, 
from the fact of its exhibiting but a single embank- 
ment. On the other hand, it was contended that 
the remains bore evident traces of having been 
once a Roman encampment, erected for warlike 
purposes, both offensive and defensive. The cut- 
ting of a railroad through the chalk forming the 
hill has very recently, however, settled the point 
beyond a doubt, by revealing numerous ditches and 
embankments cut in the chalk in the side of the 
hill, but afterward filled up and leveled by the in- 
troduction of sandy soil and gravel, so that what 
now presents a sloping, plain surface was formerly 
a series of embankments and fosses, constituting a 
very strong fortification. The area of this inclo- 
sure is three hundred and seventy-eight paces in 
length from east to west, and one hundred and 
forty-seven in breadth from north to south. After 
comparing all the authorities within my reach, with 
my own observations, especially since the cuttings 
for the railway have been made, the conclusion 
seems irresistible to my own mind, that these re- 
mains are Roman. Here thousands of the iron sol- 
diery of a people, now no more, practiced those 
arts by which they were enabled to overcome any 





other power, and finally attained for their country 
the proud title of “‘ Mistress of the world.” Where 
are they now? and where their achievements and 
their glory? What a lesson is here to be learned 
of the mutability and transitoriness of earthly 
greatness! ; 

MAIDEN CASTLE, 

About three miles south-west of Dorchester are 
remains, not so extensive as those just described, . 
but, to my own mind, far more interesting. They 
are called Maiden Castle. But there is no evidence 
that any castle ever existed here. The term Maiden 
is supposed to be derived from mew dun, two Celtic 
words, meaning the great hill. This vast fortification 
is undoubtedly the work of the ancient Britons, and, 
in point of time, anterior to either of those already 
noticed. The following description, by Mr. Buck- — 
ingham, from whose book I have already drawn so 
largely, is so succinct and yet so complete, that I 
am tempted to transfer it entire. Speaking of the 
hill on whose summit these remains are situated, 
he says: “‘ The form of the elevated mass is an irreg- 
ular oval, its greatest length being from east to west, 
and the area it covers is about one hundred and 
sixty acres. The inner and upper portion of the 
area is nearly level, and its elevation above the sur- 
rounding plain is from sixty to eighty feet. The 
whole of the upper area is covered with fine turf 
grass, and does not exhibit the slightest vestige of 
architecture or masonry in any shape. The ap- 
proach to this upper area is by narrow and winding 
passages in the east and the west, going around the 
ends of sloping ridges, which present openings left 
for the purpose, and are capable of being guarded 
by a few men, while all around the north and south 
sides the whole mass is encircled by a succession of 
ridges or mounds, with intervening valleys or ditch- 
es between them. On the north there are three such 
ridges, and on the south there are five, and on the 
east and west ends there are six and eight. The 
ridges increase in hight and steepness as they ad- 
vance inward, the innermost ridge being sixty feet 
high in some parts, and the angle or slope of its 
outer front not more than ten degrees from a per- 
pendicular, so that no one could ascend it, even on 
foot, as there is nothing but short grass covering 
the sides. If the eastern and western passes were 
well guarded, the area would be impregnable against 
any force not using missiles or artillery, and could 
be defended by a comparatively-small number of 
men.” 

The following additional particulars I extract 
from Cooke’s Topography of Dorchester: “This 
stupendous work must be seen and examined 
to obtain even a tolerable idea of its extent 
and strength. The form is oval, stretching from 
east to west, and at these points are the two en- 
trances. The ramparts and fosses are treble, the 
inner one being very high and deep. The west- 
ern entrance has six fosses and ramparts, and the 
eastern entrance five. The ends of all these ram- 
parts lap or project over each other, and make the 
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entrances very winding and intricate. It seems to 
have had an entrance ov the south, in the middle 


of which the ramparts are low, and almost discon- |* 


tinued, perhaps for the convenience of resorting to 
the river, which runs at its foot. The area is divi- 
ded in the middle by a low fence, drawn across it 
from north to south. Near the south entrance is 
the mouth of a cavern, which is commonly said to 
be the entrance of a subterraneous passage, that 
led into the midst of the town of Dorchester. At- 
tentive observation shows it to be artificial, though 
for what use it was contrived is altogether uncer- 
tain.” 

This fortification was probably erected about the 
year 58 or 60 B.C. In that stage of society, and 
with the arts of war then known, it might be con- 
sidered impregnable; and its chief interest now to 
the beholder consists in the impressions it gives 
him of our early ancestry. Our race has been cor- 
rupted by the admixture of Norman, Danish, Sax- 
on, and Roman blood, and our entire institutions, 
of every kind, modified by these several admixtures 
and incorporations; but when standing on these 
ramparts, I felt I was contemplating the works of 
our primitive ancestry, in their primitive character. 
All around me were the tombs of their dead. From 
different parts of these ramparts more than one hun- 
dred tumuli, or barrows, are visible. From one point 
I counted twenty-seven, varying in hight from six 
feet to twenty. Beneath them repose the great 
men, the kings, the heroes of this land, before Celt 
or Roman trod the soil of Britain, or mingled, in the 
battle-field, their own blood with that of the con- 
quered. The contrast between what Britain was 
then and what she is now was striking in the 
extreme. To the Bible and a comparatively-pure 
Christianity does this island (and, consequently, my 
own beloved land) owe al! the happy difference. 
May God preserve this happy difference to both 
nations! 





MY MOTHER. 


BY EH. Ss. HOWELL. 


When morning dawning bids me rise, 
To lift my heart in songs of praise, 
First in that song thy name shall be; 
For always first I think of thee, 

My mother. 


When fortune frowns—when sad and lone, 
“ Joy’s music hushed—hope’s roses gone” — 
In thee I'll seek relief from cares— 
With thee forget my anxious fears— 

My mother. 


When Death his chain shall o’er me cast, 
And earthly scenes are fading fast, 
The name I'll whisper last in time, 
And first in heaven, is thine—is thine— 
My mother. 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


BY DEMO. 

I sroop beside the cradle of an infant boy, over 
whom the mother bent with a happy smile, as she 
gazed upon its brilliant eyes, its noble forehead, 
and its returning smile of angelic sweetness. Nor 
did I wonder at that mother’s joy, as, she gazed 
upon her child, for its countenance surely indicated 
an intellect of no common order. 

Years rolled away. The infant no longer recip- 
rocated its mother’s smile of happiness, nor made 
the circle of affection glad, with its childlike inno- 
cence; but beside the trimmed taper of the college- 
room he sat, bending over the page of some favorite 
study. His eye had lost none of its brilliancy, nei- 
ther had time diminished the beauty of his infancy. 
His ambition was evident from his pale and thought- 
ful look and the glimmering light of his candle, illu- 
minating at a late hour the page over which he 
bent, regardless of Nature’s claims. It suffered not 
the powers of his mind to slumber, but bade them 
overcome every obstacle in science, penetrate its 
mysteries, and ascend its rugged eminence. But, 
alas! he had his talents gather for him the fading 
laurels of earth, unmindful that they were bestowed 
that he might gain a crown in heaven. 

He saw in science the finger of « supreme, high 
Cause—beheld, wondered, and admired, but stopped 
not to inquire what relation this observation held 
to his eternal being. He gazed with admiration 
and delight upon the magnified structures of na- 
ture, but bowed not in humility to adore the Author 
of thesame. The tiny leaf which fluttered in the 
softest gale, the delicate hue of the lowly flower 
opened to his mind a field of thought, but failed to 
impress him with the language inscribed on every 
petal and in every color, “God is love.” In fact, 
there was no object, however minute, from which he 
could not gather an idea to decorate his mind; but 
they had no acknowledged influence on his heart. 
He mixed with the busy multitude of life, over 
whom he exerted an influence corresponding in 
might with his intelligence; but what was the na- 
ture of that influence? Corrupt as his own nature, 
which had never felt the power of piety, and con- 
sequently could not impart it to others. 

Again I stood beside the cradle. A gentle moth- 
er held the hand of her little son; and as she looked 
into its calm blue eye, her heart was raised in fer- 
vent prayer for a blessing on her treasure. ‘ Other 
years rolled away, and this mother, too, looked 
upon the vacant seat of her absent child. Again 
the candle threw its glimmering light upon the stu- 
dent’s page, and the lateness of the hour told of his 
ambition. But at length the books were closed, and 
seated by his window he indulged for a while in 
heavenly meditation. As he gazed upward, his 
countenance glowed with intelligence, and his fea- 
tures were illuminated with a happy smile. 

Years again roll away, and this institution sends 
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forth its inmates. Among them comes our youthful 
friend. His mind has drank deeply of the cup of 
knowledge, Science has opened to him her store- 
house, and Art has clothed him with her treasures. 
Nature has not withheld her lessons, and Revela- 
tion has pointed to a brighter and a better world. 
But does he follow in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor, and tinge still deeper the poisoned current 
entering the mind of his fellow-men? No; for with 
that mother’s prayer went forth a resolution to 
dedicate her child to God. She pointed him to the 
Christian’s God, told him of the Christian’s joys, 
and clothed in the Christian’s armor, he enters on 
his career in life. Wherever he goes he exerts an 
influence in favor of Christianity and for the welfare 
of his fellow-men. 


THE WINDS. 





Tue winds! the winds! with wint’ry sweep 
Round the thatch’d cottage lone, 

Their maniac revels now they keep, 
With dance, and shriek, and moan. 


Now bends the pine on mountains old, 
As wild they rule the hour; 

The royal oak, prone on the mold, 
Bespeaks their mighty pow’r. 


O’er hill, and dale, and plain they go, 
Resistless as the tide; 

The noblest works of art o’erthrow, 
The nation’s conscious pride. 


Now on the deep they madly rave, 
In grandeur lifting high 

Old Neptune’s darkling, sea-green wave, 
Along the stormy sky. 


Ah, soon, proud winds, ye all shall be 
Shorn of your giant pow’r, 

When Spring comes forth, gay o’er the lea, 
From out her southern bow’r. 


Far off upon the briny main 
Your howling blasts shall sleep; 
Where “blazing suns” in summer’s train 
Rise smiling from the deep. 


Then zephyrs bland shall come and go, 
And gently breathe around 

The cotter’s dwelling, peaceful, low, 
With jasmin lightly bound. 


From clover field, with fragrance sweet, 
From cinctur’d garden bright, 

At highest noon they'll fly to greet 
And bless the lab’ring wight, 


While oft the evening wind shall play 
Soft o’er the lake’s fair breast, 

As fades the mellow sunset rays 
Adown the crimson west. 





Then from my lattice, open thrown, 
The grateful breeze I’ll woo, 
That soothing speak’st with whisper tone 
When day’s hard toil is through. 
Then will I praise the God above, 
Who nature rules at will; 
Who to the stormy blasts, in love, 
Oft says, “‘ Proud winds, be still!” 


> 





THAT LITTLE STRAW HAT. 


BY 8. GREGO, 


’T 1s a dear little hat, and it hangs there still, 
And its voice of the past bids our heart-strings thrill; 
For it seems like a shadow of days passed o’er, 

Of the bright one gone who that hat once wore. 


’Tis-a dear little hat; for each simple braid 

Tells that oft o’er its platting those fingers have 
played, 

And many a wreath for its crown has been twined 

To the graceful taste of his youthful mind. 

Yes, there silent it hangs, with its curling front, 

Still as playfully rolled as has been its wont; 

But the golden ringlets which waved below, 

Have curled their last luster long ago. 


Ay, the hat is the same, but it shades no more 
Those light blue eyes as in days of yore; 

And the sunlit smile that danced on that brow 
Can but light up our heart’s sad memories now. 
Sad memories they are; o’er quivering strings 
Each breath of the by-gone a tremor flings; 
And joys that we fain would waken again 

In memory are wreathed with a thrill of pain. 


Then recall not the past, though the dimpled hand 
May never again clasp the braided strand, 

Though the breeze no longer may bear the tone 

Of the ringing laughter of childhood’s own. 


Ah, think of him now with a glittering crown 
O’er his heavenly forehead resting down, 

While his fingers stray over the golden wire 
That blends with his voice ’mid the cherub choir. 


Ay, I see him now with the holy light 

Pouring broad on his brow with radiance bright; 
And I hear the tones which in heaven have birth: 
O, call him not back to this saddened earth! 


————_—-s @2—_—_—_——_ 


ENVY. 

Every thing contains within itself 
The seeds and sources of its own corruption; 
The cankering rust corrodes the brightest steel: 
The moth frets out your garment, and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solid oak: 
But envy, of all evil things the worst, 
The same to-day, to-morrow, and for ever, 
Saps and consumes the heart in which it works. 

CuMBERLAND. 
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JULY, 1850. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CONSCIENCE. 

CONSCIENCE can never die. The murderer may lift 
his knife and plunge it deep in the bosom of youth and 
of innocence. His deed of horror may never be known 
to the world nor to any friends about him. He may 
live and sport in the sunlight of affluence. He may 
have all his wants met, and all his wishes gratified. He 
may spend his days amorg the polite, the gay, and the 
learned, or he may travel the lands beyond the sea, and 
forget, in the pleasures of his journeyings, the act of 
infamy committed in other years. But to his wanderings 
and his reveries there will come an end. The pain of 
disease will make him think of the days of health and 
prosperity. The needle, jostled and confused for « 
moment, at last settles down into a fixed position. The 
wide world over, in northern or in southern clime, ir 
the deep gorge or on the mountain-top, on the ocean 
wave, or high above the ocean wave and storm, still to 
the star of the north it directs its course. So with con- 
science. It may be confused or smothered for a time, 
but it wakes at last and points to the pole star of truth. 
It rises from under the rubbish of human folly, where 
for years it has been buried, and undergoes a fearful 
resurrection in its tremendous energies: 

“* Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

And ali that was at once appears.” 

Then it is that the “full fury of the Lord” disturbs 
the soul. Then begins that ‘horrible tempest” which 
shall forever be poured out upon the ungodly. Then 
pierce those thousand stings with all the anguish of 
consuming, ceaseless, and remediless remorse. And 
never again shall its power become impaired or annihi- 
lated; never shall its action become silent in the stag- 
nant pool of death; never shall its activity wear out by 
lapse of years or keenness of misery; never shall its 
eye become dim with age, or its voice become silent 
through all the annals of eternity. As well mightest 
thou blot the sun from the heavens, or lift the mountain 
from its base; as well mightest thou pluck down the 
stars in their courses, or stay the hand of Omnipotence, 
as annihilate in the future world the power of con- 
science, or avert the retributions which it inflicts upon 
the impenitent and the ungodly. 


THE SABBATH IN OLDEN TIMES, 

“TI CAN not forget,” says the amiable Richard Baxter, 
“that in my youth, in those late times, when we lost the 
labors of some of our conformable godly teachers, for 
not reading publicly the book of sports and dancing on 
the Lord’s day, one of my father’s own tenants was the 
town piper, hired by the year, for many years together, 
and the place of the dancing assembly was not a hun- 
dred yards from our door. We could not, on the Lord’s 
day, either read a chapter, or pray, or sing a psalm, or 
catechise, or instruct a servant, but with the noise of the 
pipe and tabor, and the shoutings in the street, continu- 
ally in our ears. Even among a tractable people, we 
were the common scorn of all the rabble in the streets, 
called Puritans, Precisians, and hypocrites, because we 
rather chos- to read the Scriptures than to do as they 
did; though there was no savor of non-conformity in 








our family. And when the people by the book were 
allowed to play and dance out of public service time, 
they could so hardly break off their sports, that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and play- 
ers would give over. Sometimes the morris-dancers 
would come into the church in all their linen, and 
scarfs, and antic dresses, with morris-bells jingling at 
their legs; and as soon as common prayer was read, 
did haste out presently to their play again.” 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES, 

JEREMY TAYLOR, who has by different persons been 
styled the Shakspeare and the Spenser of English theo- 
logical literature, was the most ejoquent of all the di- 
vines of the seventeenth century. Here is a paragraph 
from his pen on marriage, intended for that small class, 
we hope, of the world who get “ married in a hurry 
and repent at their leisure:” 

‘“‘ The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were 
clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, came 
down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to thaw their 
joints with the waters of the stream; but there the frost 
overtook them, and bound them fast in ice, till the young 
herdsmen took them in their stranger snare. It is the 
unhappy chance of many men; finding many inconve- 
niences upon the mountains of single life, they descend 
into the valleys of marriage to refresh their troubles; 
and there they enter into fetters, and are bound to sor- 
row by the cords of a man’s or woman's peevishness.” 

THE ENDLESS TALKER. 

““THE prater or the endless talker,” says Samuel 
Butler, author of Hudibras, “is a common nuisance, 
and as great a grievance to those that come near him, 
as a pewterer is to his neighbors. His discourse is like 
the braying of a mortar, the more impertinent, the more 
voluble and loud, as a pestle makes more noise when 
it is rung on the sides of a mortar, than when it stamps 
downright, and hits upon the business. A dog that 
opens upon a wrong scent will do it oftener than one 
that never opens but upon a right. He is as long-wind- 
ed as a ventiduct, that fills as fast as it empties; or a 
trade wind that blows one way for a half a year to- 
gether, and another as long, as if it drew in its breath 
for six months, and blew it out again for six more. He 
has no mercy on any man’s ear or patience that he can 
get within his sphere of activity, but tortures him, as 
they correct boys in Scotland, by stretching their lugs 
without remorse. He is like an ear-wig, when he gets 
within a man’s ear, he is not easily to bé got out again. 
He is a siren to himself, and has no way to escape ship- 
wreck but by having his mouth stopped instead of his 
ears. He plays with his tongue as a cat does with her 
tail, and is transported with the delight he gives himself 
of his own making.” 

DEATH OF THE WIFE OF HOWARD. 

Joun Howarp, the philanthropist, was a man of the 
most tender and susceptible feeling. When at Church 
on Sabbath, the 31st day of March, 1765, he was called 
home in consequence of the sudden illness of his wife. 
Mrs. Howard had been seized with a fit. The husband 
took his wife in his arms, shortly after which she: ex- 
pired. ‘*No tongue,” says his biographer, ‘‘can tell, 
no pen describe the awful misery of the bereaved hus- 
band, By temperament Howard was calm and unde- 
monstrative; but there were depths in his nature not 
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easily fathomed. His love for his wife had been an 
illimitable passion. The day of her death was held 
sacred in his calendar—kept forever as a day of fasting 
and meditation. Every thing connected with her mem- 
ory, how distantly soever, was hallowed in his mind by 
the association. Many years after her demise, on the 
eve of his departure on one of his long and perilous 
journeys across the continent of Europe, he was walk- 
ing in the garden with his only son, examining some 
plantations which they had recently been making, and 
arranging a plan for future improvements. On coming 
to the planted walk, he stood still; there was a pause in 
the conversation; the old man’s thoughts were busy 
with the past; at length he broke silence—* Jack,’ said 
he, in a tender and solemn tone, ‘in case I should not 
come back, you will pursue this work, or not, as you 
may think proper; but remember, this walk was planted 
by your mother; and if you ever touch a twig of it, may 
my blessing never rest upon you!’” 
THE YEARS ROLL ON, 

THE reader who is versant with the writings of Rev. 
Legh Richmond, will doubtless recollect that beautiful 
hymn written by him, and commencing with 

: ** My years roll on—my years roll on.” 
The following stanzas, though possibly no plagiarism 
on Mr. Richmond’s piece, contain, in our judgment, 
a versification almost equally faultless and harmonious, 
while the sentiment inculcated will be acknowledged as 
most touchingly true to the experience of every “‘ trav- 
eler through the wilderness of time:” 
‘* The years roll on, the years roll on: 
The shadows now stretch o’er the lawn 
Whereon the sunlight fell at morn— 
The morn of mortal life; 
And dusky hours to me have come, 
Life’s landscape now looks drear and dumb, 
And quench’d the light, and ceased the hum, 
With which my way was rife. 
I now look backward on the path 
Whereon I’ve walked ’mid wrong and wrath; 
I Jook and see how much it hath 
Of bitterness to tell; 
Bat life’s hard lesson mast be learn’d; 
By goading care is wisdom earn’d— 
Then upward let the eye be turn’d, 
And all earth’s scenes are well! 
On roll the years, the swift, still years; 
And as they pass, how feeling sears, 
How drieth up the fount of tears; 
Emotion’s fires grow dim; 
This pulse of life not long can last, 
And as the years go hurrying past, 
The blooms of life are earthward cast, 
And withered heart and limb. 
The years, the years sublimely roll, 
Unfarling like a letter’d scroll! 
Look on! and garner in thy soal 
The treasures of their lore, 
It is God’s writing there we see; 
O, read with deep intensity; 
Its truth shal! with thy spirit be, 
When years shall roll no more,” 
NOTHING GREAT BUT GOD, 

‘“WHEN Massillon pronounced one of those dis- 
courses which have placed him in the first class of ora- 
tors,” says Dr. Hamilton, “he found himself surround- 
ed by the trappings and pageants of a royal funeral. 


The temple wa: not only hung with sable, but shadowed 
with darkness, save the few twinkling lights of the altar; 
the beauty and the chivalry of the land were spread 
out before him; the censers threw forth their fumes of 
incense, and they mounted to the gilded dome. There 
sat majesty, clothed in sackcloth and sunk in grief. All 
felt in common, and as one. It was a breathless sus- 
pense; not a sound broke upon the awful stillness. 
The master of mighty eloquence arose. His hands 
were folded on his bosom: his eyes were lifted to 
heaven; utterance seemed denied him; he stood ab- 
stracted and lost. At length his fixed look unbent; 
it hurried over the scene, where every pomp was mixed 
and every trophy strewn. It found there no resting- 
place amidst all that idle parade and all that mocking 
vanity. Once more it settled; it had fastened upon the 
bier, glittering with escutcheons and vailed with plumes. 
A sense of the indescribable nothingness of man ‘ at his 
best estate,’ in that hearsed mortal, overcame him. His 
eye once more closed; his action was suspended; and 
in a scarcely audible whisper he disturbed the long- 
drawn pause—' There is nothing great but God.’” 
THE RAINBOW. 

THE poets usually are very fanciful, and have sug- 
gested, among other things, that the rainbow is the hab- 
itation of certain airy creatures whose prerogative it is 
to wander among the clouds. Thus Milton says: 

‘I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some gay t in the el t, 

That in the colors of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds.” 
Miniature rainbows or halos are observable in certain 
latitudes almost every night. Such, according to Hum- 
boldt, is the case in the torrid zone. In northern coun- 
tries they are very rare. In Greenland, however, trav- 
elers say that rainbows are frequently seen of a pale 
white, fringed with a dark yellow, a circumstance aris- 
ing, doubtless, from the rays of the sun being reflected 
from the frosty vapors in the air. In certain districts of 
South America rainbows have been observed of a cir- 
cular form, and a modern traveler speaks of being on 
Mt. Teneriffe, and seeing his body traced beneath him 
in the clouds in all the colors of the rainbow. 

The rainbow is the sign which God gave to Noah, and 
which he placed in the firmament as a witness that he 
would never destroy the world by water again. The 
rainbow is also spoken of as one of the glories which 
surround the throne of Heaven. It is like an emerald. 
And in Revelations, too, we read of it as encircling the 
head of an angel: “* And I saw another mighty angel 
come down from heaven, clothed with a cloud; and a 
rainbow was upon his head, and his face was as it were 
the sun, and his feet were as pillars of fire.” 





PICTURE OF LIFE, 

By analogy we associate youth with spring, manhood 
with summer, and autumn with the season when, as 
Shakspeare expresses it, we are fallen into “the sear 
and yellow leaf.” Winter we associate with old age. 
How beautiful and yet how appropriate the lines of 
Thomson: 

*¢ Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictured life; pass some few years, 
Thy flowery spring, thy sammer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age; 
And pale, concluding winter comes at last, 





And shuts the scene,” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Lecrurcs ON THE Scientiric Evipences or NaTURAL 
asp Reveatep Re.icion. By William C. Larrabee. Cin- 
cinnati; Swormsted? & Power. 1850.—This work is a 12mo. 
of three hundred and ninety-five pages, printed on fine white 
paper, and with a bold, clear type. It is divided into twenty 
lectures on the following subjects: Nature and Properties of 
Matter; Properties and Classification of Organic Bodies; the 
Structure of the Human Body, and the manifestations and 
Design therein; the Muscles of Animals; the Nervous System 
of Living Beings; the Digestive Apparatus; Design of the 
Heart, Arteries, Capillaries, and Veins; Organs of Respira- 
tion; the Temperature, Covering. Motions, Food, and Trans- 
formations of Animals; The Externa! Senses; Adaptation of 
the Elements and the Metallic and Earthy Minerals to the 
Wants of Man; Relations of the Earth to the Constitution 
and Wants of Living Beings; General Adaptations and Laws 
of Natare; the Being and Attributes of God; the Attributes 
and Relations of Man; the Sacred History of the Creation 
and the Science of Geology; the Evidences of the Deluge; 
the Unity of the Human Race; Miscellaneous Evidences of 
Revelation and Concluding Suggestions. This work by Pro- 
fessor Larrabee is a desideratum in religious literature. It in 
no way conflicts with Paley’s Natural Theology, though ia 
accurateness and prehensiveness of purp we deem it 
far superior. As a text-book for seminaries and colleges it 
will be found invaluable. [Plain and perspicuous in style, un- 
bard d with technical terms, it has that fluency and charm 
of diction for which Professor Larrabee is famed, and which 
can not fail to enlist the attention of the reader. 


THe WHaLe anp H1s Caprors; or, the Whaleman’s Ad- 
ventures, and the Whale’s Biography. By Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever. @Ngo York: Harper & Brothers. 1850.—This vol- 
ume is similar, in some respects, to Brown’s Etchings of a 
Whaling Voyage, a large octavo, published a few years since; 
and while not half so volaminous, it contains, in our estimate, 
considerably more of instruction and interest. There is a 

of expression and a frequent vulgarity of style in 
Mr. Brown’s Narrative which are not found in this manual of 
Mr. Cheever, and which must prevent the circulation of the 
Etchings among people who pretend to any respect for religion, 
or even for refinement. The moral reflections interspersed 
freely throughout Mr. Cheever’s work are not the least recom- 
mendation of it. The engravings, too, some twenty in num- 
ber, are decidedly among the best of the kind that we have 
ever seen. They add great attraction to the narration itself. 
We have read the volume through with much interest and with 
not a little profit, and we doubt not most of our readers could 
do the same. Young people, specially, would be delighted to 
accompany the author in his voyage among the mighty mon- 
sters of the sea, catching here and there glimpses of the beau- 
tifal and the terrible in nature, and learning, from the lips of 
their guide, as they proceed, lessons that will touch their heart 
as the eye is touched with “the sober threads of green in 
tapestry of gold.” 


History or Cyrus tHe Great. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1850.—This volume is divided 
into twelve chapters, and b the following topics: He- 
rodotus and Xenophon; the Birth of Cyrus; the Visit to Media; 
Croesus; Accession of Cyrus to the Throne; the Oracles; the 
Conquest of Lydia; the Conquest of Babylon; the Restoration 
of the Jews; the story of Panthea; Conversations; and the 
Death of Cyrus. We take this volume to be equal in interest 
to almost any one of the series of historical works which Mr. 
Abbott is fornishing the public. There are occasional sen- 
tences and paragraphs which would bear the pruning-knife 
of criticism; for instance, the second sentence of the fivst page 
of the narrative, which some of our cotemporaries have cited 
as a really-bungling » and entirely out of place in a 
work designed for youth. While we can not indorse as au- 
thentic several of the incidents here given respecting the early 
life and feats of Cyrus, we can not blame the author so mach 
in his presentation of these incidents, as we could certain 
ancient historians, whose disposition to record as fact every 




















little story which might spring up was only equaled by the 
credulity with which the people at large swallowed them, 
when thus proclaimed as history and historical truths. 


Essay on Curistian Unton. By Charles Adams. New 
York: Samuel Hueston. 1850 —This is an 16mo. volume of 
one hundred and sixty-nine pages, and is introduced to the 
public by Rev. Dr. Thomas De Witt. It contains fourteen 
chapters, the last five of which are devoted severally tg ad- 
dresses, first to the Episcopalians, second to the Baptists, 
third to the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, fourth to 
the Methodists, and fifth to the Church Catholic, or the only 
true Church, in which all are one in Christ Jesus. The author 
favors somewhat, if not decidedly, the Evangelical Alliance. 
His volume breathes the spirit of great love and kindness, and 
we trust that it will accomplish great good among the various 
Churches of our land. The times d d such a vol 


Livinc Waters, drawn from the fountains of Holy Scrip- 
ture and Sacred Poetry. Edited by Rev. D. P. Kidder. New 
York: Lane & Scott. 1850.—This is a very tasteful and val- 
uable little gift-book for Christians, young or old, of almost 
any denomination. The passages from Scripture are well 
selected and appropriate, while the poetical stanzas given are 
of a very superior character. If we desired to make a present 
to a friend, one which would daily call ourself to remembrance, 
and daily add to the improvement of the heart of the receiver, 
we know no volame which we would select before this. 


Sxetcues or Irish Cuaracter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Iliustrated Edition. Philadelphia: John Ball. 1830.—We 
specially thank our friend Ball for this most elegant volume 
from the pen of Mrs. Hall. At the time these sketches ap- 
peared in Arthar’s Magazine, half a dozen years since, they 
were very generally read and relished. We have them here 
revised, with several additional sketches of most original 
power and sprightliness, and we doubt not the public will be 
as anxious to purchase them now elegantly printed and illus- 
trated as they were formerly eager in the perusal of them as 
they monthly appeared before the world. The volume is a 
good-sized octavo, gilt-edged, and embossed, and contains 
nearly four hundred pages. 





Gencempre’s French Metuop. Cincinnati: E. D. Tru- 
man. 1850.—We have examined this volame with some care, 
and we think ourself not hasty in pronouncing it a good book. 
Its object is to give a method by which any one can learn to 
translate French in a very short time, without the use of dic- 
ti ies and g With the author, Mr. Philippe Gen- 
gembre, we are personally acquainted, and we are happy to 
bear testimony to his success as a correct teacher of the 
French language. He has in our city several very large classes, 
the members of which have progressed rapidly ir their studies. 
A systematic and progressive arrangement characterizes the 
work. The method of interlinear translation which is given 
will insure thoroughness to the pupil as he proceeds, while it 
is entirely free from those objections which it is customary to 
allege against interlinear translations. Most of the words 
forming the ground-work of the French language are.defined 
and arrayed in such a way as can not fail to interest and in- 
struct the learner. The general principles of the language are 
likewise presented in the grammar, and may be completely 
and readily mastered by any one who will at all study them, 
We commend the volume to the consideration of those who 
are desirous to obtain a good knowledge of French on good 
principles in a brief space of time. 


CHILpREN’s Musson; or, Great Works Wrought by Weak 
Hands, [Illustrated by Three Tales: the Light-House, the In- 
cendiary, and Margaret Seaton’s Victory. By George Waring. 
Philadelphia: John Ball. 1850.—-The shorter title of this work 
reads, the Light-House and Other Stories. It is a well-writ- 
ten and quite an interesting book for juvenile readers, and 
is gotten up in Mr. Ball’s usual style of neatness and excel- 
lence. There are six fine engravings in the work, which will 
strongly recommend a reading of the book itself. The vol- 
ume would answer very well for Sunday schools, particularly 
large schools that have all our regular Sabbath school books. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 

Toe Works or Witttam Cowper: His Life, Letters, and 
Poems. By Rev. T. 8.Grimshawe. New York: Robert Carter. 
1849.—William Co@per, the bard of Olney, England, accord- 
ing to the judgment of Mr. Southey, was the most popular 
poet of his generation, and the best of English Jetter-writers. 
Few probably will dispute this; and yet what man of genius 
ever had so strange and sad a destiny as William Cowper? 
Jobn Gilpin will always convulse the reader with laughter, even 
thoogh he may know that Cowper, when he wrote the poem, 
was plunged in the deepest melancholy. The letters of Cow- 
per are exceedingly numerous, but they constitute models in 
all epistolary pond We have never read their su- 
periors. We do not expect to soon. In the large octavo vol- 
ume before us the reader is fornished with all of Cowper’s 
letters and poems, together with his private correspondence 
now first introduced into his works. His translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad is not embraced here, and for several reasons: this 
translation has never become popular in England, and it is not 
probable that American readers would relish it. It would, 
moreover, increase the volume to a very unwieldy size, the 
translation costing more to the purchaser in this form than it 
would to buy it in a separate volume. A fine portrait, together 
with other excellent steel engravings, add to the beauty and 
richness of this edition of the poet. To any one about to 
make purchase of Cowper’s complete works we would say, buy 
Carter’s octavo edition, edited by T. 8. Grimshawe. We will 
remark here, that the Messrs. Carter have a different and a 
very neat edition of Cowper’s poems in two duodecimo vol- 
umes prepared by Mr. Grimshawe, who, we regret to say, has 
very recently died in England, and who will be mourned both 
there and here by a large circle of admirers and friends. 

Tue Prose Works or Joun MILTON, with a Biographical 
Introduction by Rufus Wilmot Griswold. In Two Volumes. 
Philadelphia: John Ball. 1850.—It is to be regretted that the 
prose compositions of Milton meet with so little favor in our 
day. His style is clear, lofty, and vig » and freq ly 
adorned with profuse and gorgeous imagery. Like many other 
productions of the age in which he lived there is too much 
fondness evinced for Latin idioms and quotations, and a con- 

quent want of simplicity and smoothness to his periods; but 
even these faults ought not, in the midst of so many excel- 
lences, to militate against his fame as a good writer. ‘ Mil- 
tor’s prose writings,” in the language of an early number of 
the Edinburg Review, “‘ abound with p ges, pared with 
which the finest declamations of Burke sink into insignifi- 
cance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. Not even 
in the earlier books of the Paradise Lost has he ever risen 
higher than in those parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings, excited by conflict, find vent in bursts of devo- 
tional and lyric rapture.” Well did Milton describe his own 
composition in speaking of another: ‘It is a sevenfold chorus 
of halleluiahs and harping symphonies.” 

Tue Comptete Works or Tuomas Dick, LL. D. 
Volumes in Two. Illustrated with Engravings. Cincinnati: 
H. 8S. & J. Applegate. 1850.—Our opinion relative to the 
merits of Dr. Dick as an author may be found in a recent 
number of our periodical. We acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Messrs. Applegate for the very neat and substantial 
manner in which the present volumes are gotten up, and to 
our friends wishing a good library edition of Dr. Dick’s works, 
we commend most cordially the present voloames- An accu- 
rate portrait of the venerable author is given, which the reader 
will seldom find in any other edition of Dick’s works, if, in- 
deed, he finds a portrait at all. Four dollars and a half is the 
regular retail price of the volumes. We are gratified to learn 
that the publishers-are meeting with rapidity in the sales of 
the work. They are worthy and enterprising men, and we 
trust that they will meet largely with the public favor. 

Tse Wycuirrires; or, England in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mrs. Colonel Mackay. New York: Robert Carter. 1847.— 
John Wycliffe, a | d ecclesiastic and prof of theology 
in Baliol College, Oxford, England, was born in the year 
1324, and died at the age of sixty-two. He early in life began 























to challenge certain doctrines and p of the Romish 
Church, which for ages had been unquestioned and untouched. 
The mental capacity of Wycliffe was of an uncommon order, 
and he dealt severely with his opponents. He was several 
times cited for heresy, and brought into imminent personal 
danger. Partly through accidental circumstances, and partly 
because he enjoyed the friendship of the Duke of Lancaster, 
who was the friend of Chaucer and Gower, he escaped every 
peri], and died finally in a quiet country rectory. Forty years 
after his death, by a decree of the Council of Constance, the 
remains of Wycliffe were disinterred and barnt, and the ashes 
thrown into a brook. This brook, as the Church historian, 
Fuller, remarks, conveyed his ashes into the Avon, Avon into 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean, 
and thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which is now dispersed over the world. Mrs. Mackay, in her 
undertaking, does not say so much about Wycliffe’s personal 
history nor of the times in which he lived, as she does about 
his followers, and the p tions and dang they passed 
through in subsequent years. The work embraces both the 
colloquial and the narrative style, and for thrilling interest 
we think it has few superiors. We commend the work to 
the favorable regards of the public. 


Water Drops. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New York: 
Carter & Brother, 1849.—We have already in general terms 
commended the works of the Carters of New York, and we 
take occasion again to remark, that we deem them as Chris- 
tian gentlemen among the most accommodating and worthy of 
American publishers. All of their works are of an elevated 
moral tone, and they are put at a price such as is within the 
reach of almost every class of readers. We bespeak for them 
the patronage of the religious public, assuring the latter that 
no confidence or trust reposed in these publisherg wil be mis- 
placed. The present volume from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney 
is a work which we can recommend, without hesitation, to all 
of our readers, but in particular to the female portion of them. 
It contains nearly fifty sketches, in prose and poetry, written 
in the best vein of the fair and amiable authoress. The main 
object of the work is a plea in behalf of temperance. This 
plea is made to females. We can not bat hope that this little 
volame, which has already done much good, may still increase 
in its circulation and in its influence, adding largely to the 
laurels of honest virtue and sobriety, and ameliorating wherever 
it goes the miseries of human life. 

Futrittment or Scriprure Propnecy, as Exhibited in 
Ancient and Modern Travels. By Stephen B. Wickens. New 
York: Lane & Tippet. 1847. An honest, carefal survey of the 
field of prophecy, by any one who is in any way unsettled in 
regard to the truth of Scripture history, will remove, in our 
judgment, all vestiges of infidelity from the mind. Prophecy 
and its fulfillment strike a death-blow at all the machinations 
and subterfages of skeptics. Paine pretended once to have 
read and examined the Old and New Testament; but his ex- 
amination, such as it was, was superficial and imperfect. It 
was, in trath, no examination at all. It was a glance here 
and a glance there, an attempt at criticism, but a miserable © 
exhibition of the spirit of a sciolist and ascoffer. The present 
little volume will prove a valuable auxiliary, not merely to 
Sabbath school teachers and scholars, but a great help to those 
who are desirous of comparing the predictions of prophecy 
with the facts of subsequent history. They will see how ac- 
curately and how beautifully every prediction has been verified 
both in ancient and modern times. 


A Guiimpse intO THE Wortp TO Come in a WakING 
Dream. By the late George B. Philips, Ruthwell, England. 
With a Brief Memoir by Mrs. Duncan. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. 1849.—This little work, from a hasty perusal, we 
think calculated to do good service in the cause of Christ. It 
breathes of the spirit of genuine piety, and will be read by 
every true believer with interest and permanent profit. The 
work is no vision or revelation, but is simply the anticipation 
of a soul deeply engaged with the solemn subjects of death, 
judgment, and eternity. We can not but commend the vol- 
ume to those desi of p ting the work of holiness. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Tae Ksicxersocxer for May has the following list of 
articles: 

1. Leaves from an African Journal—pl g and 

2. Hymn for May, by Park Benjamia—four stansas, eight 
lines each—fair. 

3. Song, by Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, Indianapolis, Ia.—in 
character with the reputation of the gifted authoress. 

4. The Philosophical Emperor, or an Experiment in Morals, 
by A. B. Johnson—five chapters. 

5. The Poet Sadi—a dozen lines supposed to have been 
indited by Sadi on beholding the vale of Cashmere. 

6. Phillis and Flora—a lengthy poetical translation from the 
* middle-age ” Latin, and not particularly to our taste. 

7. Soarings of a Ground Bird—the divinity in man dis- 
cussed—an essay of some power. 

8. Love a Child—a translation from the German—quite 
good. 

9. John in Patmos—a poem of near a hundred lines. 

10. The St. Leger Papers—last chapter given here. 

11. True Conservatism—four lines only. 

12. Land Breezes—poetical—good. 

13. Fables and Fabulists—a defense, in some measure, of 
fictitious writings in general. It is by F. C. Woodworth, New 
York, 

14. Song-Sparrows—a most excellent poetical article by 
Hosmer. 

15. Renderings into our Vernacular—a sketch from the 
Spanish. 

16. Spring’s First Small Flowers—blank verse—fair. 

17. The Fireside—poetical—a husband’s tribute to his wife. 

18. A Romance of the Cloister—two chapters of thrilling 
interest. 

19. The Sunken City—poetical—from the German. 

20. Hymns to the Gods—number ten—the present lines are 
addressed to Minerva by Albert Pike. We do not admire 
these Hymns to the Gods as much as some other poems of Mr. 
Pike on other subjects, 

21. On Beards—quaint and brief. 

22. The Mantle of Buried Years—poetical—good. : 

The articles in this number of the Knickerbocker are very 
numerous, and as a consequence quite brief. Poetry is spe- 
cially favored, On the whole the number does not suit us so 
well as the April issue. 

Buackwoop’s Epinsure Macazine for April contains 
nine articles: 

1. The Ministerial Measures.—The concluding paragraph 
of this article reads thus: ‘‘ E clong a change of policy and 
probably of rules will be forced upon government by the ani- 
versal cry of suffering. But let them recollect that it is their 
measures which are new on their trial; that theirs will be the 
responsibility if they fail; and that if the empire is dismem- 
bered, and the national ind d lost, theirs will be the 
present loss, and theirs the eternal infamy.” 

2. Britain’s Prosperity—poetical—a song, it is said, which 
is new, and ought to have been sung by the Premier at the 

pening of Parli t. Droll enough, but caustic as potash. 
Twenty double stanzas. 

3. My Peninsular Medal—part fifth—chapter twelfth—read- 
ers of this serial speak of it as failing in interest. 

4. The Dwarf and the Oak-Tree—a vision of 1850. 

5. Festus—review of the poem bearing this name. The 
reviewer accords to Mr. Bailey, the author of Festus, consid- 
erable poetic genius, but at the same time describes,his book 
as full of the monstrosities of literature. 

6. Caste and Pedigree—a tale of French origin. 

7. Caird’s High Farming Harrowed—a letter from Cato, the 
Censor, to Mr. James Caird, author of High Farming Vindi- 
cated. Cato, we think, administers his remarks with extreme 
unction to high farmer Caird. The paper is somewhat lengthy, 
bot will be read with avidity. 

8. The Clearing of the Glens—poetical—very long, but an 
exquisitely-fine effusion. 

9. Dies Borealis—number six—like My Peninsular Medal, 
this series is pronounced as flagging in interest. 
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General readers, we think, will not be quite so well suited 
with the April number of Blackwood as they have been with 
some previous numbers. The articles are rather of a foreign 
cast, and are of a statistical and local rather than of a purely- 
literary character. 


Tue Massacnusetts QuarTeRLy Review, March, 1850. 
There are seven articles in this number: 

1. Judicial Oaths—moral rather than legal in its character— 
will prove i ing and valuable to readers generally. 

2. Specimens of German Lyrics.—Translations are made 
from Schiller, Gerhard, the Countess von Hahn-Hahn, and 
others. 

3. Two New Trinities.—This paper betrays in every point 
the real and Unitarian character of the Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review. It is a pity that one number, at least, of the 
periodical could not be issued without having to calumniate 
the doctrine of a Trinity. We have seldom seen vituperation 
and egotism so perfectly conglomerated as in this article. 

4. The Writings of R. W. Emerson.—Fifty-five pages are 
consumed in eulogizing the name and the writings of Mr. Em- 





erson. We have been unable, as yet, to give the article a pe- 
rasal. 
5. Panslavi di somewhat the supremacy of the 





power of the Russian empire. 

6. The Postal System of the United States—iimely, interest- 
ing, and valuable. We commend it to a careful reading. 

7. Short Reviews and Notices—of foreign works exclusively. 


Hunt’s Mercuants’ Magazine anp Commerciat “Re- 
view .—There are six articles in the May number of this pe- 
riodical, besides the usual copious commercial review and 
reports of law cases. We have the list as follows: 

1. German Notices of California—geographical and geologi- 
cal in its character. 

2. Interest of Money—Price—third article of the series pub- 
lishing in this magazine on money. 

3. Commercial Cities and Towns of the United States—a full 
and statistical description of Charleston, 8. C. 

4. Currency —Interest—Production—a serial article. 

5. Commercial Code of Spain—number twelve— Mercantile 
Ships—translated from the Spanish by A. Nash, Esq., New 
York. 

6. Tea and the Tea Trade—part third—a long and statistical 
article. 


Guive To Houtmess. Rev. D. S. King, Editor. The May 
number of this periodical has several timely and valuable arti- 
cles. Personal Experience, from the pen of Rev. W. 1. Ells- 
worth, we think specially interesting. In his labors we trust 
brother King will continue to receive great encouragement 
from the Christian public. He well deserves it, and in no 
other sphere do we think he could do more for the cause of 
his Redeemer than in the one now occupied by him. 


Tue Pennsytvania Teacuers’ MaGazine anp Famity 
Mowntror for May contains some valuable articles. With the 
tenor of this monthly we are well pleased, and we trust that 
teachers in that section of the country where the magazine is 
designed to circulate will give it their cordial support. 


Tue Soutrnern Metuopist Puurirr. Edited by Charles 
F. Deems. Richmond, Va.—The May number contains a like- 
ness of Rev. Joseph Cross, A. M., accompanied with a pen 
and ink sketch of his life. The sermon for the number is by 
Rev. Hartwell J. Perry, on the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Christian Scriptures. Notices of Books, by the editor, evince 
discrimination and good taste. The third volume commences 
in July. 


Tue Sovtwern Lapy’s Companion for May is a very 
ditable and int g number. Now that the Companion 
is recognized as a General conference publication of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, we trust that it will receive that 
patronage which its merits so justly entitle it to have. The 





Ambition of Salome and her Children Corrected, the engrav- 
ing for the month, is well executed. ‘The letter-greas descrip- 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue cost of maintaining the United States squadron on the 
coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade, is $284,- 
000 per annum, with little or no good results. 

In 1796 the opium-trade of China was prohibited by the 
Emperor. At that time the annual import was about 1,000 
chests. At present it is nearly 50,000 chests, or 7,000,000 
pounds! It is estimated to destroy 100,000 lives annually. 

An effort is contemplated in London to substitute the prac- 
tice of burning, instead of burying the dead. 

Eleven camels were recently imported into Baltiiaore from 
the Canary Islands. They are intended for the far west, to 
test whether they can be raised and acclimated. 

By returns lately made to the Chief of Police, it is found 
that over + mee persons in New York live & underground 
b > @ g about five p toab t. Is it 
any wonder that the summer sweeps off its thousands by pes- 
tilence and epidemics? 

A Mexican paper states that the product of the silver mines 
of Mexico, for the year 1849, will not be less than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, 

The gold mines in Virginia, owned by Messrs. Barnum and 
Colby, of Baltimore, are said to have been sold to a New 
York company for $40,000, They intend to go into extensive 
operations almost immediately. 

Thirty-six th d intemp were ted in 
the state of New York, during the year 1849, for crimes; and 
four-fifths of all crimes committed in the same time in that 
state, had their origin in the inordinate use of alcohol 

Layard, the oriental traveler, has effected an entrance into 
a room of the palace of Nimrond, containing an extraordinary 
quantity of shields, swords, bowls, crowns, and ornaments in 
ivory and pearl, beaatifully chased and embossed. 

A salt mine has been discovered near Woodstock, Lower 
Canada. It is said the mine will yield sufficient to supply the 
whole of western Canada. 

The Bishop of London has forbidden the holding of anni- 
versaries of the London missionary societies in any of the 
Established churches in London. 

In London there are 12,000 children regularly under training 
to crime, 30,000 thieves, 6,000 receivers of stolen goods, 23,000 
persons picked up in a state of drankenness, 50,000 habitual 
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Dr. Wall, of London, has discovered and patented a process 
for manofacturing steel and iron through the agency of elec- 
tricity, which promises to cheap ly the cost of their 
prodaction, and at the same time improve the quality of the 
metal. It has been tested at several of the leading iron fur- 
naces of Maryland and Virginia with the most satisfactory 
results. 

Dr. Alexandre, from Paris, the inventor of the artificial 
leech, has lately brought out another wonderfal invention. 
This is nothing more nor less than a submarine boat, in which 
a company of persons can go down to the bottom, have com- 
munication with the ground, performing any sort of work by 
digging or Otherwise, and return to the surface at will. 

R. Montgomery Martin states, that of £50,000,000 of taxes 
in England, two million and a half of rich people pay £11, 
530,000; eight million of the middle classes pay £35,440,020; 
and fourteen million of the working classes pay £ 13,030,000. 

Man doubles the evils of his fate by pondering over them; a 
scratch becomes a wound; a slight an injury; a jest an insult; 
asmall peril a great danger, and a slight sickness often ends 
in death by broodi 

In the reign of leary the Fifth the British revenue was 
£64,000, now it amounts to £59,390,000. 

It was a troe and forcible remark wate of dancing, that “if 
it does sometimes make us more graceful, it much more fre- 
quently makes us graceless.” 

The Rev. John Wesley, when his income was £30 a year, 
lived on £28, and gave away £2. The next year his income 
was £60, and, still living on £28, he had £32 to give. The 
fourth year raised his income to £120, and, steadfast to his 
plan, the poor got £92. 

As Noah’s dove could find no rest for the sole of her foot, so 
the Spirit of God can find no residence in that heart which is 
deluged in sin. 

New York has purchased for its library a copy of Audubon’s 
great work on birds for $1,000. Audubon has only one copy 
left, and no more can be printed, as the plates, which cost 
$150,000 have been destroyed by fire. 

A beggar was captored in the streets of Paris lately, who 
had in his possession property to the amount of $15,000. He 
was a German. 

The number of persons employed in Somerset House, in 
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gin-drinkers, and 150,000 of both sexes leading an aband d 
life. 

At Spital jelds, a district of London, principally occupied by 
silk manufacturers, the weavers get but from $1.25 to $2 per 
week, and board themselves, for their labor. 

The most extensive manafactories in the United States are 
at Thomsonville,Conn. They use 10,000,000 Ibs. of wool, and 
10,000 Ibs. of flax-yarn per annum. 

In England there is a population of 7,000,000 who can read 
and write, and the letters which passed through the post-office 
last year were 356,000,000. In the United States, with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 capable of reading and writing, there were 
only 62,000,000 letters during the same period. Cheap postage 
makes the difference. 

It has been found by a late census, that, in consequence of 
the intfoduction of railroads, the ber of horses in England 
has been reduced from 1,000,000 to 200,000. Now it is com- 
puted that it requires as much Jand to subsist one horse as it 
does to subsist eight men. Consequently, it would appear 
that the ange horses displaced by railroads make room for 
an additi H ion of 6,400,000. 

The smallest bird of America is the humming-bird; and of 
Europe the golden-crested wren. The sma'lest quadraped in 
the world is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. The most diminu- 
tive plant is the arctic raspberry, which is so small that a six 
ounce vial will hold the whole, branches, leaves, and all. 

A Mr. Napier, of Swansea, has announced to the scientific 
institation of that town, that he has discovered a new explo, 
sive substance, which he designates “‘ white powder,” having 
ten times the force of common gunpowder. It is composed of 
the following ingredients: one part yellow prussiate of potash, 
well dried, two parts chlorid of potash. These materials are 
finely ground separately, then intimately mixed. 

















Edinborg, and in M , in stamping newspapers is fifty- 
three, and their salaries amount to £5,010 per annum. The 
total cost of stamping newspapers is £6,169 2s. 3d. per annum. 

An old man named Ward is now living in Southampton» 
England, who was with Capt. Cook in his voyage round the 
world, and was present at his death, and received himself a 
spear wound from the islanders. He is ninety-seven years old. 

The Supreme Court of the United States lately gave a de- 
cision involving a claim to all the land upon which Lower 
Sandusky, O., now stands, in favor of the appellant, a Mr. 
Boswell. All the present owners will be dispossessed thereby. 

A Remington bridge which is now erecting at Montgomery, 
Ala., has a span of four hundred toot, without piers or other 
ttreaiog pport, the longitadi or stri 
being only three inches thick : in the middle! This bridge will 
be capable of sustaining upward of 2,000 tons, and will cost 
only $1,500 

An old soldier, named Daines, has created a sensation at a 
small town called Montastrue, in France, by his return thither 
when he had long been considered dead. He was a soldier 
under Napoleon, and, in the Russian campaign of 1812, was 
made prigoner, and sent to Siberia, where he remained thirty 
years, The Emperor Nicholas had freed him. 

It is estimated that there are in London 28,577 needle-women 
under twenty years of age, the average earnings of each being 
four pence half-penny a day. 

The Catholic population of the United States, inclading 
California and New Mexico, is estimated a: about 1,523,330. 

Franklin says: ‘‘If a man empty his purse into his head, no 
man can take it away from him. An investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest.” 

Mr. Layard has found the name of Jonah inscribed on some 
of the ruined walls of ancient Nineveh. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Summer, bright, beautiful, sultry summer! Here we are 
right in the midst of it, with green trees and lovely flowers 
all around us, and the hot sun pouring down his rays upon our 
heads. We begin to mind ourselves of the days of ‘auld 
lang syne,” when, having got away from the village school, we 
rambled through the fields and woods, over many a high bill, 
and beside many a pleasant brook, talking of the thousand 
wonderfal things in our way, and deeming ourselves the hap- 
piest of all earth’s happy children. We would stop to gaze 
upon the great oak which seemed to grow ap into the very sky, 
or we would sit down on its roots to examine the graceful form 
of the cup-moss which was scattered around at the foot of the 
trees in every direction. At sunset, seated on the bank of a 
quiet stream, or reposing on the soft velvet of the lawn, we 
would look upon the beams of evening light fading softly away, 
and feel a calmness of spirit then never felt before, and never, 
may be, to be felt again; or, taxing memory, we could repeat 
to ourselves the last lines of that most beautiful hymn of the 
English basket-maker, Thomas Miller, on the glories of a 
summer evening sunset: 

* Now natare sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod— 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘ Behold a God!’ ” 

A lady correspondent, who believes in the true dignity of 
her sex, furnishes us with a long letter on the proper sphere of 
woman. We make the following extract in illustration of her 
views: ** It seems that, lately, somewhere in Ohio, eighty or a 
hundred women have had a convention to assert their rights, 
and to teach man that he has just the same privileges as wo- 
man. They passed some resolutions, I believe, to the effect, 
that we should bustle up to the ballot-box, lay hold of the gov- 
ernment reins, and enjoy sundry other things of a political 
character, and adjourned to meet for further consultation one 
year thereafter, in some town or city of New York. This, Mr. 
Editor, strikes me as all that this convention aimed at, and 
surely it is strange aiming, indeed, for ladies. If their views 
mast be carried out, why not let the men assert their rights of 
domestic management and control? Why not the men go to 
making bread, washing dishes, and nursing the babies, and 
send their wives out to the corn-fields, and to woou-chopping, 
to managing rail-cars, stages, and steamboats, and to keeping 
the affairs of the counting-house in order? Semiramis and 
Tomyris were very creditable female warriors. Joan of Arc 
did well, too, in the battle-field, but fudge on the vagaries of 
these women who would go to voting and legislating to ob- 
tain the rights due them, or rather with a view to assert their 
own dignity and independ ” We coincide with our fair 
friend pretty fully, and if any of our acquaintances should get 
dissatisfied with their sphere at home we will produce for them 
the whole letter and lecture of our g pond 
Our » in ction with the extract here given, would 
do well to read in this numoer of our periodical, «* Woman’s 
Rights in Danger,” a timely and eloquent article from Professor 
Johnson, of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Another lady correspondent sends us a paper on Economy 
and Poverty, in which she displays a vigorous style and con- 
siderable argumentative power. She contends strongly that a 
vast amount of the poverty prevalent in our cities and else- 
where is d by thrift expenditare on the part of 
wives and daughters, “I do not deny,” to quote a paragraph, 
“‘that some are poor, and have been poor all their lives, even 
after having been pradent and saving to the fallest extent. 
Sickness of a husband or sickness in the family, casualties and 
misfe have against them, nor could they resist 
the torrent of adversity continually rushing upon them. Yet it 
seems clear to me, that hundreds and th ds of others 
have entailed distress and even penury upon themselves by 
habits of false economy and extravagance. Money has been 
lavished in silk dresses, costly cloaks, rich shawls, grand 
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household paraphernalia, high living, and other incidentals, 
and no wonder that at last such persons have come to destitu- 
tion.” We would be pleased to quote further on this subject, 
but mast now leave it to the ideration and refi of 
our readers. We would barely make a sugyestion for the ben- 
fit of young ladies now unmarried, and, also, for young persons 
of families. Every young husband and wife, while in health, 
should be careful to save from their earnings, however small. 
Every dl should be curtailed; and while 
penuriousness need not be practiced, it is surprising how much, 
by only saving a little all the while, can be laid up in the 
course of a few years. 

Our first engraving, the Token of the Covenant, is by Mr. 
F. Edwin Jones, of New York, and is executed in the first 
style of the art. It the of the waters of 
the Delage. The second engraving gives a fine and full view 
of the Falls of Montmorency, seven miles below Quebec, 
Lower Canada. The Falls are very near the junction of the 
river Montmorency with the St. Lawrence. The breadth of 
the stream at the top of the de is one hundred feet, and 
the perpendicular d t two hundred and fifty feet, or, ac- 
cording to some geographers, two hundred and eighty feet, 
Though not possessed of the terrific grandeur of Niagara, yet 
the Falls of Mont y may be idered one of the finest 
and most magnificent of cascades in the world. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following prose articles, 
. which have been read and filed for publication: Sketch of the 
Public Services of Wilbur Fisk, the Triad, the Broken Vow, 
Necessity of Action in the Christian Life, the First Bereave- 
ment, Scraps from my Note-Book, Never Give Up, Early 
Times. The article on May Day came entirely too late for 
publication this year, a circumstance which we regret equally 
with the writer, We ought in all cases to have our articles on 
hand three months before the date of our issue, 

Among numerous poetical articles we have filed the follow- 
ing: My Life, how Swift it Flies! My Mother, *T'was a Dark, 
Dark Land, A Hymn, Lines on the Portrait of Kossuth, the 
Evening Hour, A Mother to her Daughter, Light of the Chris- 
tian, Several poetical articles of near a hundred lines each 
are on hand, for which we fear we shall not soon, if ever, be 
able to find a place. Brief, terse, and descriptive articles, 
both in prose and verse, will always have the preference; 
not that our taste should be gratified, but the great majority 
of the readers of our periodical are better pleased with short 
than with with long articles, whatever may be the merit of the 
latter. 

We have received from oar friend, Rev. Maxwell P. Gaddis, 
a note to the effect that he will give fifty dollars for the best 
essay on the claims of widows and orphans of deceased min- 
isters to a comfortable support. “In order,” says Mr. Gaddis, 
“to secure perfect impartiality in awarding the prize, the 
writers will please send their communications, signed by some 
private mark or motto, which also shall be placed upon the en- 
velop of a sealed note containing the name and residence of 
the writer. The envelop bearing the motto of the article to 
which the premium is awarded shall be opened, and the oth- 
ers, with the respective articles, shall be held subject to the 
order of the authors. The competition is to be equally free 
for every member or minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, east or west. Rev. Drs. Tomlinson, Thomson, Simp- 
son, Trimble, and Tefft, are the committee to award the pre- 
mium. All articles must be forwarded, free of charge, to the 
Methodist Book Concern, add d to any ber of the 
committee, on or befote the first of September next.” The 
premiam of fifty dollars is awarded by Mr. Gaddis himself, 
and we trust there will be many to wield the pemin a struggle 
where the victory is alike h ble and bi 

The reader will allow us, without reference to editorial mat- 
ter, to say that the present nomber contains several well-writ- 
ten and valuable articles. To oar contributors we acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness. We trust that none will cease their 
efforts. We shall publish from your pens as fast as we can 
find space for your articles. Our periodical can not live with- 
out you, nor can its readers dispense with your writings and 
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TME COTTAGE GIRL. 


Her form is free, her step is light, 
Her lucent eye is soft and bright, 
And rich the clustering curls that deck 
Her glowing cheek and snowy neck; 
And sweetly floats her silvery song, 
At morn, the dewy flowers among. 
The cottage girl! to her how dear 

The cottage hearth and cottage cheer, 
The rose that scents the morning air, 
The hawthorn blossoms fresh and fair, 
The trellised vines that blooming roam 
And shade and deck her happy home! 


The cottage girl! a stranger she 

To pomp, and pride, and coquetry; 

As free from care, as free from guile; 
For grief a tear, for love a smile; 

Ah, who would change that humble home 
For courtly hall or castle dome! 

The cottage home! how pure the prayer 
At dewy eve and morning there! 

What city belle, with nodding plume, 

In costly robes, and rich perfume, 

*Mid fashion’s throng or pleasure’s whirl, 
Is happy as the cottage girl? 












































THE GUARDIAN OF THE GRAVE. 


WORDS BY REV. Be. F. TEFFT. 


Music by F. Wraner Steinbrecher. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE GRAVE. 
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3. 6. 
There thou hast laid four children dear, The lovely dead, O, there they lie, 
And children’s children three ; Our mother, brothers, all ; 
And late, within this mournfal year, One by one we saw them die, 
One dearer yet to thee : We saw them droop and fall : 
Thy life, our mother, lov’d of God, There Roscoe, Ellen, Frances, sleep, 
Now lies beneath that verdant sod. Where thou thy watchful vigils keep. 
4. 7 
om, father, stay, perchance at eve, Another Roscoe lies apart, 
hen whispering breezes blow, In other sacred ground ; 
The dead the spirit world may leave, But, O, how heavy is the heart, 
And to their loved one go: His grave can ne’er be found ! 
The graves, the garden, and the cot, When winter ruled—0O, so it is— 
By them can never be forgot. They made another grave on his ! 
5. 8. 
Perchance at night, when the moon has spread But other regions have their dead, 
Her silver mantle o’er the scene, The dead are everywhere ; 
Thou ‘It hear the voices of the dead, And here, within this little bed, 
With notes of melody between ; Lies Rosasexte the fair : 
T’ were music, such as thou shouldst hear, An angel band its sentry keeps 
To soothe thy sorrows—drown thy fear. : Around the spot where Emma sleeps. 
9. 


Then stay, dear father, guard the dead, 
O, ’tis a sacred trust ! 

We leave them in their narrow bed, 
And thee to watch their dust ; 

th thee, shall save 

The faithful guardian of the grave. 


And He, who kee 





